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IN MEMORIAM, 


KATE FIELD. 
May 19, 1896. 
* Across the world I speak to thee. 
Whether in yonder star thou be, 
A spirit loosed in parple air; 
Whether beneath the tropic tree 
The cooling night wind fans thy hair— 
Whether in youder star thou be, 
Send thou a messenger to me!"—Epita Tuomas, 
CROSS the world I speak to thee!” 
i So wrote I, love, a year ago, 
And now again the soft winds blow, 
The light lies fair on shore and sea; 
Still, with unfaltering trust I know 
“Across the world I speak to thee!” 


Across the world of Time and Space: 

For where thou art they count not time. 

Ages may leave their trace sublime, 
And burning stars may rup their race, 

My life still keeps in touch with thine— 
Receives its measure of thy grace. 


Across the line that just divides 
This world of ours from one more fair, 
Through starry space and purple air 

I can discern the unseen guides: 
And thou with jasmine in thy hair 

Art near—whatever fate betides. 


I see thee in the dawning light: 
I wake, as at some mystic shrine 
From which some subtle form, too fine 
For mortal gaze, flits from my sight, 
Yet leaves its haunting touch divine, 
The thril! of pausing on its flight! 
Linian Wailtina. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL 
ENTERTAINING. 

SOMETIMES wonder whether a person of dominatin 

character can ever be really a success as host or host- 
ess. There is my friend Mrs. Burton, an estimable wo- 
man, possessing what has sometimes been described as a 
well-stored mind. But I find an afternoon or evening at 
her house a source of weariness not to be described. I 
come away with a sense in mind and body as of having 
been in tight shoes. Yet Mrs. Burton is Javish in her hos- 
pitality. She is never so happy as when her drawing- 
room is full. But she wants the privilege of directing the 
conversation herself. She believes there must always be 
a centre and a circle, and, as hostess, she keeps the centre 
for herself, When any one present becomes for a mo- 
ment the centre of interest, it is because she has chosen to 
“draw him out”—‘ drawing out” a guest being one of 
the favorite precepts laid down for the guidance of the 
hostess. Nothing worries Mrs. Burton so much as hav- 
ing interests divided about her. She will break up any 
téte-d-téte in any part of the room by well-directed ques- 
tions, or even by reiterated requests that the chairs of the 
delinquents be drawn nearer to those of the others. If 
she knows you well, she will tell you that she thinks any 
téte d-téte in a parlor with men or women is rude. 

Mra. Alfred Ludlow, on the other hand—pretty, dainty, 
hospitable little Mrs. Ludlow — believes in a tée-d-téte. 
She always has one herself in some broad window-seat or 
corner, no matter how full her rooms may be of other 
guests. You carry almost as much of a sense of intrusion 
when you approach her to say good-by as you might have 
felt had you been unexpectedly announced on a day wheu 
she was only at home to some one congenial soul. Yet 
vou like to be at Mrs. Ludlow’s, as you never do at Mrs. 
Burton’s—when you happen, at least, to have some interest 
of your own. You are sure of Mrs. Ludlow’s letting you 
alone, at any rate. 

And there are some people who will tell you that the 
true secret of success in entertaining lies in that—in let- 
ting their guests alone, in letting them do as they please. 
Still, there are many of us who know that there is no 
greater misery than being left to do as you please in cer- 
tain houses—in houses, for instance, where rigid lines of 
conduct are laid down, and each member of the family 
has a duty, with which no guest can interfere, and where 
the doing as you please means ordinarily the pleasing to 
do nothing at all, since no opportunity for anything else 
is provided, and time and season permit of your making 
none for yourself. 

“I do all I know how to do when I see that my table is 
properly appointed and my menu correct,” I heard a wo- 
man say this morning. But there was no one among her 
listeners who could tell her how dull her dinners and her 
evenings were. No one is happy with a hostess who 
conveys au impression of having done her duty, even all 
her duty, to the fullest. One likes it no more in hospital- 
ity than one does in love. A sense of having done a duty 
dams many a spring at its source, and nothing’ refreshing 
to soul or body can ever flow out afterward. 

The woman who apologizes for the little she has must 
always be a failure when she entertains. Yet her non- 
success is no greater than that of her sister who is so over- 
whelmed by her grandeur as never to be able to equal her 
conditions. There are hostesses in great houses who seem 
to be no more a part of their surroundings than frightened 
mice who sit in corners. 

The secret, in fact, of success in entertaining is as subtle 
and elusive as the secret of charm. Yet few things in 
life, unless it be the way to bring up children, tempt the 
world into laying down so many laws on the subject, or 
into framing so many precepts. The secret, however, 
must always be elusive, because it lies in the power of 
personality—the personality of host or hostess; and by 
personality 1 mean the expression which each individual 
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nature has consciously or unconsciously framed for itself. 
And in this expression lie tact and taste, generous impulse, 
kindly feeling, love of others, subordination of self, readi- 
ness to give and willingness to receive, power of adapta- 
bility, desire for harmony. And these tests of success 
hold good whether entertaining involves lavish display, in 
which the unaccustomed are apt to be newihbeed, or in- 
cludes only hospitality extended to those who would other- 
wise be without shelter. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
DEBATES AND TIDES. 


OWELL, in his lecture on ‘‘ Democracy,” points out 
that democracy is not a mere matter of debate—a 
question simply to be argued for or against—but that it is 
to be rather regarded as a tide, which must, whether we 
will or no, be accepted as a fact, so that we may adapt our- 
selves to it. The Rev. Thomas Scully, a Roman Catholic 
ee. and the Rev. George Hodges, D.D., head of the 
piscopal Theological School in Cambridge, have both 
spoken in a similar way, recently, at meetings held to dis- 
cuss the legal position of woman in — to that ques- 
tion. We can all see, on looking back to history, how 
constantly the realms which have been at first limited to 
men only have successively opened themselves to women 
and been closed no more. 

Thus we see that in many Oriental countries the very 
liberty of locomotion is an attribute of men alone; the 
world of women being a barred and imprisoned world, 
so that it is even regarded as a discourtesy in speaking 
to an Oriental if one mentions the women of his family. 
Even now we see the survival of this habit in Western 
Europe,among the hooded Spanish and Portuguese women 
and in the prohibition of the streets to unattended young 
ladies in Paris. The dramatic stage, from Aschylus to 
Shakespeare, was a wholly masculine world, though now 
it doubtless counts, numerically, more women than men. 
When reading and writing were still such special accom- 
plishments that their possession excused criminals from 
the gallows, this ‘‘ benefit of clergy,” as it was called, ex- 
tended only to men, on the ground that they alone could 
be supposed to ss such knowledge. The whole world 
of academical life was till lately—except here and there 
in Italy—a wholly masculine world. The same was true 
in the main of all business and professional life—even in- 
cluding, till within some fifty years, the educational pro- 
fession. Club life was until within a year or two a life 
for men only, and was regarded with distrust and shaking 
of heads by women. Even the simple modern indulgence 
of the bicycle was at first absolutely masculine in its limi- 
tations, and the modest tricycle was supposed to be the ab- 
solute limitation of the realm of woman. Man could ride 
at will on two wheels, be they larger or smaller, but no 
woman, while the world lasted, could ever mount on less 
than the correct and conservative three. 

It is useless to go farther into details, for we all recog- 
nize the transformation. What we do not recognize is 
that this whole change is not a question of mere argu- 
ment, but that it is to be viewed as a tide, whose end, 
for all that we can see, is not yet, and which must be sim- 
ply recognized and reckoned with. In the mean time, a 
companion fact is to be also noted. Each of these succes- 
sive steps, like all great changes, brings incidental perils 
with it. The Oriental woman has the follies and even 
vices of the harem, but it keeps her from other perils; no 
Turkish woman ever enters a dram-shop. The exclusion 
of women from the stage kept away the perils of the 
stage—its seductions, its vanity, its occasional demoraliza- 
tion. Women as medical students and art students are 
sometimes charged with developing a certain free-and- 
easy, rather defiant air, quite destructive of the ancient 
grace. The modern athletic girl has a heavier and more 
mannish tread than those who once learned only to glide 
through the dance “like snowflakes falling light,” as the 
non-dancing Whittier admiringly wrote. Entering busi- 
ness, woman developed Mrs. Howe—not Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe—and the Woman’s Bank; that monumental swin- 
die which the late Gail Hamilton honestly defended, be- 
lieving its projector an injured friend of the human race. 
The great expansion of club life for women, while it has 
led few to neglect their families, and has probably taught 
many to manage them better, bas undoubtedly led many 
to overwork themselves by assuming too much added 
study and care. 

Freedom of divorce occasionally gives us, even on re- 
form platforms, women who gladly hand over their own 
children to the wife who replaces them, and — in 
their freedom thus gained. No doubt woman suffrage is 
destined to produce, in time, its share of women wire- 
pee and demagogues and bosses, and all the rest of it. 

‘hus each step, in turn, has brought its dangers or draw- 
backs. What then? Iv recognizing human nature, you 
have got to accept the limitations and perils of human 
nature. It is of no use for a committee of gentlemen to 
meet in a back room and pass a series of resolutions, 
** Whereas we object to human nature, and hereby enroll 
ourselves against it.” Democracy is not an experiment, 
but a tide, and the changed position of woman, which is 
really a part of the great movement for self-government, 
isa tide also. Now it is clearly useless to pass resolutions 
and collect subscriptions to prevent the incoming of the 
tides in the Bay of Fundy. 

What we can do, however, is to build—as in the Bay of 
Fundy—all our piers and wharves and canals with refer- 
ence to this tide. By meeting a reform half-way, even 
conservatives may make it more reasonable, less extrav- 
agant, more courteous. For one, I often see statements 
and claims made in women’s conventions which seem to 
me foolish and extravagant; but they are usually traceable 
to some equal or greater extravagance on the other side. 
Enormous wrongs—such as the control of a wife's earn- 
ings by her husband, or the power given to a husband to 
take a child from its mother by his last will and testa- 
ment—are not to be driven out by prayer and fasting. 
It is too much to demand of women, as Madame de Staél 
told Napoleon, that they shall have nothing to say about 
the laws in nations where the laws may send them to the 
guillotine. It is too much to ask of American women 
that they should defer to such preposterous arguments as 
one sometimes hears from men otherwise sensible —as 
that women should not attend lectures in medical schools 
because the professor will be less free to enliven his 
lectures by indecent allusions, or that they should not sit 
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on school or library boards lest they prevent the mascu- 
line members from smoking during the sessions. (The 
resent writer mentions no arguments which he has not 
Rimself heard from reputable sources.) Scarcely above 
this is the ument —- the service of women as 
lawyers or os farteo for fear of the painful facts that may 
be brought out in trials; as if there was any such regard 
for the delicacy of the woman in the prisoners’ dock or 
on the witoess-stand, or if the worst woman in the com- 
munity, when placed on trial, did not need the presence of 
the best woman to influence and protect her. It would 
help all reformers and all conservatives very much if we 
could apply a little reason and common-sense all round, 
and cou q recognize that they are not merely dealing with 
a little argument, pro and con, but are actually wrestling 
with a tide. No doubt every tide has its ebb, but it also 
will surely have its flow , and only high-water mark 
will satisfy it. a. 





OPERA AND CONCERTS IN MUNICH. 


N UNICH isdtdicated to art. There are happily but 
few signs of commerce observable—none that prove 
distracting elements. The fine architecture, the few re- 
plicas of famous Italian structures, the wide streets, fre- 
quent squares with effective monuments, the attractive 
dwelling - places, and ‘‘ English Park” combine to make 
an unusually beautiful and harmonious city. The Mu- 
seum and the two Pinakotheks are world-renowned. 

When one has sufficiently absorbed the atmosphere of 
the old Pinakothek to willingly leave its superb examples 
of the old masters of German, Ttalien, Dutch, and Spanish 
schools, there are interesting modern works to be studied 
in the new Pinakothek, and in the international exhibitions 
held at the Glass Palace and io the art-rooms of the ‘‘ Se- 
cession” Union. The Schack Gallery, now in possession 
of the crown and daily open to the public, is of itself a 
revelation, for it contains Lenbach’s simply marvellous 
copies of celebrated masterpieces. Titian, Rubens, Mu- 
rillo, Velasquez, and Vandyck are represented so faithful- 
ly, with such consummate power and skill, that it is im- 
possible to realize the pictures are reproductions. 

This early work of Lenbach’s was a mere phase in his 
development, for,unlike most reproducers,he became emi- 
nently successful in original work, and stands to-day easily 
at the head of German portrait-painters, many authorities 
claiming that he is not merely the genius of his country, 
but, indeed, of all Europe. 

In addition to its other temptations to linger, Munich 
offers excellent drama, and very fine representations of 
opera, These are given alternately in the Hof or Na- 
tional Theatre—a series of performances begun in August 
for the benefit of transient visitors, nany of whom are on 
their way to and from Baireuth, and therefore predisposed 
to be critical. With this fact in view, the management 
procures the very best artists,and mounts the pieces with 
the greatest care. 

Tannhduser, which we were fortunate enough to secure 
seats for shortly after arriving—our stalls were the last to 
be had—was elaborately staged. Herr Vogl, recently heard 
at Baireuth as Loge in Rheingold, filled the title réle, and 
recalled his performances in this drama during past sea- 
sons at the Metropolitan Opera-house. Vogl’s voice has 
slightly diminished in volume, and his mannerisms have 
increased. He always had a trick of clipping off his notes 
to a third their value, thus producivg jerky riiythms pe- 
culiar to himself, and this fault is now habitual. He has, 
however, experience and intelligence to guide him, and, as 
a whole, his interpretation was forceful, and at times in- 
spiring. Fraulein Ternina, who made such a pleasing im- 
pression as ove of Mr. Damrosch’s troupe during his short 
season of opera in the old Academy last winter, appeared as 
Elizabeth, and won her listeners by the freedom and self- 
abandonment of her delivery, using at times a very lovely 
mezza voce with delicate and artistic effect. Strange to 
say, her prayer was the most unsatisfactory thing she did; 
but her voice, which is slightly veiled in quality, would ac- 
count for this, as Elizabeth's prayer is one of the broadest 
and most sustained solos that can be imagined, and to be 
thoroughly touching and religious it needs a sympathetic 
and rich voice to interpret it. 

The scenery was gorgeous, the ballet magnificent (sav- 
ing for the somewhat elephantine movements of some of 
the German ballet-dancers, and a trifle too much of the 
Teutonic characteristic in the decorations of the grotto), 
and the orchestra very good, on the whole. The graceful 
arrangement for sweeping back the curtain used at Bai- 
reuth has been adopted in Munich, and adds greatly to 
the pleasure of those who witness the representations. 

A series of Beethoven concerts in the Kaim Saal have 
been introduced to vary the popular programmes given 
every few evenings at the same hall. A Wagner-Liszt 
concert took place there two evenings ago—‘* Eine Faust” 
overture, the Trauermarsch from Siegfried’s death scene 
in the Gétterdammerung, the Rienzi overture, and “ Ein 
Albumblatt ” being the Waguer selections rendered on this 
occasion, and Liszt's symphonic poem ‘‘ Tasso,” one of his 
Consolations, and the Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 1 com- 
pleting the list. 

The violin solo in “ Ein Albumblatt ”—quite unlike Wag- 
ner’s writing, by-the-way—was very sweetly played by 
Herr Rettich, and the violoncello in the Consolation, ar- 
ran for ‘‘’cello” with organ accompaniment, brought 
forth enthusiastic applause as a tribute to its very capable 
performer, Herr Warnke—Herr Adolf Hempel supplying 
the organ accompaniment with good taste and much 
feeling. 

The price of admission to this most enjoyable concert 
was twenty cents if tickets were bought in advance, and 
twenty-five cents if purchased at the door. Opera tickets 
are very little lower than with us. At least there are ex- 
cellent seats to be had for moderate prices, but the Ger- 
mans are a musi¢-léving people, and all classes patronize 
the music-dramas and operatic performances, so, naturally, 
unless secured days in advance, the cheaper seats are al- 
ready engaged. and the most expensive ones must be pur- 
chased if one is to get in at all. 
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Opera begins at half six or seven, according to the 
length of the piece. is enables ladies to go without es- 
corts, for the town is full of vehicles which take the place 
of our cabs, and which can be engaged to call at the op- 
era-house, or may easily be picked up at the door; and so, 
without crowding or the consequent fatigue of standing 
in public vehicles, the whole length of the town may be 
traversed, if need be, for the sum which is an equivalent 
for our twenty-five cents. To reach one’s hotel at eleven 
at the latest is an improvement on our New York hours; 
for if one lives at any great distance from the Metropoli- 
tan or Academy of Music, as the case may be, long Wag- 
ner dramas do not permit one to reach the dwelling-place 
in advance of one o'clock, sometimes even later. 

With Germans dinner is always a movable feast, to be 
varied in aceordance with their engagements. A light 
supper in advance of the opera and a repast on returning 
home is the usual plan. But all foreigners are more elas- 
tic in these matters than Americans, and there is some- 
thing in the very habit of dining and supping out-of-doors, 
so prevalent during the summer months throughout Ger- 
many and France, that preinduces a picnicking spirit, and 
modifies if not wholly alters the scheme of daily life with 


B OUR PARIS" 
' LETTER 


i= again in Paris; but before the last echoes of the 
summer are silenced let me tell you about the tableaux 
vivants given in Dinard a night or two before we left, at 
the Ladies’ Club. The Ladies’ Club seems to me a most 
invaluable feature of asummer place. It isa pretty little 
structure overlooking the sea, along one side of which 
runs a tea-room, with reading-rooms adjoining, while a 
large ballroom with a shining, polished floor occupies the 
other half. In the afternoon, during the season, the tea- 
room is full of gay parties taking ‘‘five - o'clock,” like 
Colombin’s in Paris, and yet not like Colombin’s, for 
Dinard has an atmosphere of its own. One is not quite 
sure whether it is French or American or English, but the 
only thing of which one is gg! sure is that it has a 
faint suggestion of Italy about it. Bits of its falaise sug- 

st the Corniche, and narcissuses, anemones, gladioluses, 
Caosahes and Italian blossoms make a blaze of Italian 
color over its cliffs. 

The living pictures were given for the benefit of the 
hospital, and, arranged by Miss Dresser and Mr. Dudley 
Sykes, were particularly artistic and interesting. An ani- 
mated discussion went on beforehand as to whether people 
prefer seeing well-known pictures or something new, aud 
as the former carried the day we had such things as 
the ever-charming ‘‘ Cruche Cassée ” by Greuze,‘‘ Madame 
LeBrun,” and the ‘‘ Madame Récamier” of the Louvre. 
Miss Edith Sanderson made a delicious little Greuze, while 
Miss Whitehouse of Boston was beautiful as Madame 
LeBrun, holding in ber arms Mrs. Moffat’s pretty little 
daughter; Miss Mamie Tracy was charming as Madame 
Récamier, while the most successful tableau of all was 
‘‘The Royal Peacock,” taken from a picture by R. E. 
Sherwood. A very distinguished-looking girl, Miss Alli- 
son Horton, peony bore the royal peacock in the midst 
of an attendant train of six young girls with Titian hair, 
the whole done in soft Venetian coloring. Other pictures 
were *‘ Marie Antoinette,” *‘ Louise of Prussia,” ‘* Yes or 
No,” by Godeward, Malbone’s ‘‘ Hours,” a *‘ Pastorale” 
by Watteau, and ‘‘ Dante mourning for Beatrice.” After 
the living pictures came a dance, when we noticed many 
pretty women and charming gowns, nearly all of the latter 
worn by the young girls, however—simple little summer 
gowns of muslius, crépes de Chine, or batistes over silk 
transparencies. 

Two or three nights later Miss Aimée Lowther’s panto- 
mime was given at Mrs. Hughes-Hallett’s, preceded by a 
very artistic musical, and followed by a dance. I grieve 
to say that, with a lack of punctuality that is not one of 
my characteristics, we arrived late, and missed Miss Hunt- 
ing - Howell's ’cello-playing, of which we had heard so 
much. We heard some delightful music from Miss 
Horton, Mr. Scovel, and Mr. Hardy Thé, and enjoyed A 
Dream Flower, the charming little pantomime that came 
after it. The drawing-room was made into a perfect 
representation of a Paris studio, and this was the argu- 
ment of the play: After creating two statues of Pierrot 
and Pierrette, the sculptor, a woman, goes to sleep ina cor- 
ner of her atelier. And while she dreams, after the man- 
ner of Pygmalion’s Galatea, Pierrot and Pierrette come to 
life, and pirouette about the stage in the manner of those 
dainty and fantastic creatures wherever one comes upon 
them, whether it be in French verses, lever le rideau at 
the Odéon, in Trilby, or on the stage of amateur panto- 
mimes. Pierrette falls in love, first with her Pierrot, then 
with the statues in the studio, while Pierrot plays, mean- 
while, a comedy of mock despair, until at last his fickle 
amour discovers the sculptor herself, to whom she at once 
transfers her affections, and gives a fatal kiss. The dream 
is dispelled. The sculptor rubs her eyes, wakes, and 
looks about to find herself in her studio, with only a Pier- 
rot and Pierrette in marble gazing into space. It was a 
charming little pantomime, very well played by Miss 
Aimée Lowther as Pierrot, Mrs. Ballard Smith as Pier- 
rette, and Miss Robson of Washington as the sculptor. 

Paris still looked empty and deserted as we came back 
to it the next day. The only excitement the Parisians 
seem to be interested in is that of setting their houses in 
order, figuratively speaking, in anticipation of the visit of 
the Czar. Exactly what the French will invent to ex- 
press their delight at having the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias within their gates I can not imagine. He arrives 
October 6, and stays four days, and the struggle that has 
been going on in the consciences of the city fathers with 
socialistic tendencies, between their longing to play an 
important figure in the ceremonies of his reception and 
their objection to honoring an absolute mouarch, has been 
extremely amusing. They have finally compromised by 
deciding that the Czar shall be received as the representa- 
tive of Russia in the abstract, and not as an individual, 
which only goes to prove how much there is in words 
after all. 
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The only other bit of news that we come upon on our re- 
turn is that the Coquelin affair is settled, which is an inter- 
esting piece of intelligence, because the Comédie Frangaise 
has been going on for several hundred years. This is the 
first time that such a situation has ever come up, and ev- 
erybody has been wondering what was to-be done about 
it. The knot at the last was cut by the Minister of the 
Beaux-Arts. M. Coquelin is to be allowed to play outside 
of the Comédie Francaise, which means that he is allowed 
to go on as director of the Porte St.-Martin Théatre, until 
the 1st of September, 1899. He is to pay the costs of his 
lawsuit with the Comédie and the damages awarded. He 
is to lose his pension de retraite from now till September 1, 
1899, and is to deposit with the ThéAtre Frangais the sum 
of 100,000 francs, on which sum he will receive interest at 
three per cent. during these three years, and which will 
be given back to him on the day that he re-enters the 
Comédie. If he does not re-enter he loses the money. 
So ends this celebrated case, interesting not so much 
because of Coquelin as because the Comédie is the most 
important theatre subsidized by the state in the world, 
and any contest between a state institution and an indi- 
vidual is always absorbing. And now, as said M. ue- 
lin, announcing the news at the rehearsal of Jacques Callot, 
which he is putting on at the Porte St.-Martin, ‘‘ Allons 
travailler, and Jet’s hear no more about it all.” 

A last word about the latest fashions, which I will write 
about fully next week. Nothing is decided, of course, as 
yet, but I can confidently say that there will be no im- 
portant changes from the summer styles, and that the 
trifling notes which mark the new fashions will be seen in 
the sleeves and the ceintures. Paquin’s sleeves are almost 
perfectly plain, except for a sort of cap that seems to be 
added afterwards. I am aware that this is not a lucid de- 
scription, but I will give a more comprehensive and de- 
tailed one when I shall have had time to examine the ar- 
chitecture of these interesting structures, The ceintures 
are corselets like those of this summer, but very much 
narrower. ‘here is still the inevitable little bolero, but 
the space between the jacket and belt is filled in by a 
blouse pulled out all around, above the belt in the back 
as well as the front. For instance, a dress of violet cloth 
had a bolero trimmed with horizontal rows of Hercules 
braid, worn over a blouse chemisette of gauze, with many 
cravaty ends in front, part of them edged with fur and 
part with lace. Another cloth gown had a sort of casaque 
coming below the belt in a point behind, and a bolero in 
front, with ceinture put on over the bodice. But of all 
this next week in detail. KaTHARINE De Forest. 


r this time of the year every week that goes by brings 
some new change of fashions, until there comes a 
certain sense of bewilderment as to which is the correct 
style on which to model gowns for the winter season. 
Each new style, however, is rather better than the one 
preceding, and finally the happy medium will be reached 
in cut and color. 

NEW WALKING GOWNS. 


It is almost too early to discuss at any length all the 
styles that are apt to be in reception and ball gowns, but 
the walking costumes now shown by the leading modistes 
may safely be relied upon as models of what is really the 
correct fashion, so far as walking gowns are concerned. 
The few now shown have one unfortunate characteristic 
—they are long, and all around barely escape touching 
the ground, while many of them do touch on the back 
breadths. The handsomest of the cloth costumes in a re- 
cent importation seem to be misnamed as walking cos- 
tumes, for they are quite too elaborate for ordinary street 
wear, while such heavy cloths are used in their construc- 
tion as to make them impossible for house wear. There is 
still a strange combining of colors as well as materials, but 
the combinations are not so glaringly striking as last spring, 
although the materials that are put together seem, if pos- 
sible, more incongruous than ever. A model gown of 
iron-gray cloth has a skirt certainly six yards in width. 
This is made up over a heavy silk lining, but is not at- 
tached to the lining except at the waistband. The skirt 
is gored, but still is very full around the hips; indeed, is 
gathered over a cord an inch below the waist, the cord 
being fully half an inch thick. Such a skirt is, of course, 
impossible to any one with large hips. On a slender per- 
son it might be extremely effective. Half-way up the 
skirt there are two bands, or rather folds, of narrow black 
satin a quarter of a yard apart, and between the folds is a 
stiff pattern outlined in narrow black satin. The waist, 
which is worn inside the skirt, is laid in tiny tucks across 
the shoulders to give a broad effect, while the sleeves, 
which are tight-fitting from the shoulder to the wrist, are 
laid in flat tucks. In front there is a broad blouse effect 
of dark blue broadcloth completely covered with steel 
spangles. At one side this is finished with a pleated linen 
ruffle on which is an appliqué of yellow lace. At the 
other side of the blouse is a narrow pointed revers of blue 
and white checked gingham. The high turn-over collar 
is of the checked gingham, and a broad white satin bow 
finishes it at the throat. On the edge of the spangled 
blouse are most fascinating little buttons of blue and white 
porcelain extending just below the bust. From the bust 
to the belt there are four gilt buttons. A tiny cuff of the 
blue and white gingham finishes the sleeves at the wrist. 

Black is to be very fashionable this year, and one of the 
newest materials, which looks like ladies’ cloth, but which 
is called double cashmere, is being made up in the smart- 
est of gowns. As a rule the skirts do not measure more 
than four yards and a half; they are all gored, and there 
are a ened many different models, although the general 
effect is very much the same in all. hey still flare 
around the bottom, fit tight over the hips, and at the back 
is all the fulness. In this new black material is a very 
stunning gown with the waist made partly of velvet bro- 
cade, a green ground with raised velvet figures in black 
and white. This is trimmed with a round black and 
white braid which outlines the front pieces and goes 
around the skirt in four rows. An odd feature of this 
gown is that it has the effect of a princesse gown, an ap- 
pearance given by the back breadths finishing in a point 
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at the belt, and the point fastening up on the waist. Most 
of the new gowns have the waist made to wear inside the 
skirt, and there is generally some trimming on the waist 
which corresponds with the trimming put over the hips, 
so as to give the effect of a corselet. Very few gowns 
have a basque effect; even for stout women the other 
style is considered the best, for by a careful arrangement 
of trimming the lines can be made long instead of round. 


FANCY WAISTS. 


It has been definitely stated for some months that fancy 
waists are no longer fashionable; but this autumn there 
are some beautiful models shown where the waists and 
skirts are quite separate and distinct. These waists when 
made of brocaded silk are in short jackets, not boleros 
or Etons, but more like short Louis Quinze coats. To 
wear with a light buff cloth skirt is shown a brocade 
coat of yellow with big heliotrope flowers, all the flowers 
covered with colored paillettes. The front of the coat, 
which turns back in revers from the shoulder to the bust, 
opens over a folded waistcoat of cream-white satin with 
a yoke of rich yellow lace. The shading of this coat’is 
most artistic and effective, and not the least beautiful part 
of the garment is the jewelled gold buttons with appar- 
— precious stones. 

Big buckles of steel and rhinestones are used with all 
the elaborate cloth costumes. A gown of dark green 
cloth has touches of light blue velvet at neck and belt, 
edged with black velvet, and finished with big rhinestone 
buckles. In red cloth a gown is trimmed with beaver 
fur, a full ruche down the front of the waist of black and 
white checked silk ribbon edged with black velvet, and a 
black satin belt fastened with a steel buckle. 


JEWELLED TRIMMINGS. 


On laces, chiffons, cloths, velvets, satin, and silk, indeed 
on every material ible, the jewelled effects are used, 
and are marvellously beautiful. On a black chiffon waist 
there is a design on the front embroidered in turquoises 
and outlined with tiny brilliants. This same black chif- 
fon waist is in one of the newest patterns. It is made 
with a long point in front, and the waist fastens at the 
back. B pointed revers starting at the waist and 
broadening out over the shoulders are made of strips of 
black horse-hair lace and narrow black satin ribbons with 
just a thread or two of silver. From under the arms and 
drawn down in a point at the back of the waist are black 
satin ribbons, while around the neck and under the folds of 
chiffon which fall over the short elbow sleeves are black 
satin bows. 

In one of the few evening gowns yet exhibited the 
beauty of this season’s trimmings is best seen. The gown 
itself is of stiff maize-colored silk, is very long, and is 
trimmed around the bottom with a band of otter. At the 
left side of the front breadth is a band of bright green 
velvet which extends from the hem of the dress to the 
waist, and falling part way over the green velvet is a 
flat flounce of white mousseline de soie edged with 
cream lace, which is appliquéd on to the mousseline. All 
through the mousseline and extending over the silk of 
the front breadth is embroidered a pattern of maidenhair 
fern. This twists in and out amongst seed-pearls and 
emeralds, which are sewed on in odd and artistic designs. 
On the waist of the gown is a mass of this same wonder- 
ful embroidery. A band of green velvet, through which 
is folded the otter fur, gives the color that is needed with 
the maize of the silk. Such a gown as this is regal and 
well fitted for any court. 


SOME SIMPLER GOWNS. 


While there are many gowns elaborately made and 
trimmed, there are also a number of plainer styles to 
choose from, which are exceedingly effective and becom- 
ing. In black brilliantine a smart gown is made up with- 
out any trimming; the plain skirt, five yards in width, 
with narrow front breadths, has considerable fulness 
massed in a narrow space at the back. The waist is laid 
in tucks as far as the bust, giving the effect of a yoke. 
From the bust to the waist the material hangs soft and 
full in what is known as the blouse style; a broad black 
satin stock and well-fitted black satin corselet finishes the 
gown; but with it are worn white linen collar and cuffs 
of the new model, just turned over a little. While this 
gown is particularly pretty in the figured black goods, it 
can easily be imitated in colored materials. 

While all gowns should fit well, it is a mistake to have 
them fit too well, and the loose effect in front, with the 
fulness hanging a little over the belt instead of pushed 
under it, is much the more desirable. The best hanging 
skirts are those made over a well-stiffened silk lining, but 
not sewed into the seams. Two materials sewed together 
rarely hang well, and this must be learned before any 
satisfactory results can be obtained. 

The new evening gowns are all made long; the hand- 
somer the material the longer the train, and princesse 
yowns are the most fashionable of any for what is known 
as reception or house gowns. Of all the different fashions 
the princesse is the most difficult to fit well, and great 
care must be taken that the back looks well. The front 
of a princesse dress does not matter nearly so much as the 
back and sides, for the trimming will hide the faults, and 
it is the rule that the fronts of these gowns shall be most 
eeenny trimmed, while the back is left absolutely 
plain. 

Stiff taffeta silk is the favorite lining for skirts, and 
bright contrasting colors are preferred. Green is a favor- 
ite color for lining, and a pretty and at the same time ex- 
pensive fad is to have the lining of the gown accord with 
the trimmings employed, and also to have the hat, the silk 
a ge and everything else possible match exactly. 

affeta silks are fortunately not so very expensive. A 
dollar a hap buys a capital silk for lining and of the 
changeable colors; but in choosing the lining great care 
must be exercised not to buy a silk that is going to crack. 
A poor silk lining is one of the poorest things on earth. 
The lining used in the waist of a gown is an important 
factor in the fit of the waist. To sacrifice quality to save 
two or three cents a yard is a fatal mistake, for in silesia 
and percaline there is a wide choice, and the poorer quali- 
ties stretch and pull and throw a waist out of shape in a 
surprisingly short space of time, a defect for which there 
is no remedy. Wise women often economize in the ma- 
terial of the gown itself rather than in the lining, know- 
ing by experience that in nothing is there more annoyance 
than in a poor lining. 














Fig. 1.—Frock wirn PLar Warst ror Gin. FROM 
14 vo 16 YEARS OLD See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on pattern-shect Supplement 
THE ENJOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


4 \ E enjoyment of our children goes hand in hand with 

a wise and careful discipline. Each child is a law 
unto himself, and should be guarded and guided accord 
ing to his characteristics, his nature, and his failings 
These teachings should begin from babyhood, and be con 
scientiously and patiently performed by the parent. It is 
only by so doing that when the children are older and be 
gin to be companionable genuine pleasure will be found 
in being with them 

A fretful child will always 


be a care and worry to its 
mother, and fretfulness is 
one of the childish troubles 


to be first noticed and care 
fully dealt with. Ifachildis 
in good health there is no 


reason for its being fretful. 


In many children it is only a 
habit that has been let grow 
upon them from the time 
they began to talk, and can 


only be cured by firmness and 
patience There are few vir 
tues in the mother that are so 





gov Fig. 2.— 


often called upon in the Back or GrR1’s 


erning of young children as Frock Fie. 1 


CLOAK For Girt From 7 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Har ror Lrrr_e Grru rrom 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 
For description see patiern-shect Supplement. 


patience. It is the foundation of most of the requisites 
of discipline 

A great deal that is obvious to us is a sealed book to the 
children, and there is much to tell them that they cannot 
understand. Some children are far more reasonable than 
others, and to be fair and just to a child is not always an 
easy tusk. We must put ourselves in their place, and try 
to see the joys and sorrows that enter into their lives from 
their own stand-point, and to help them accordingly. 





Back Views or Fies. 2-4, Pace 805 























































Tartor CostuME with VEST AND JACKET. 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


To enjoy our children we must place ourselves in 
keen sympathy with them, and give ourselves up 
for the time being to their interests. Do not try to 
read a book and be companionable to your child 
at the same time. If you wish to read, have the 
child amuse herself; and if you are sewing, let her 
know that you are ready and glad to talk to her. 
Simple understandings of:this kind between mother 
and child save a great deal of unnecessary friction. 

It is well, whenever possible, to have a compe- 
tent person to assist in the care of the children. 
Then the best enjoyment is found, for few women 
who are always tired and anxious can enjoy any- 
thing, even their children. When that rare thing, 
a quiet moment, comes, there is seldom heart or 
strength for its pleasure. Our own cares and bur- 
dens can often be lightened and forgotten in search- 
ing out the young life and interests of our children. 
It is a marvellous blessing we have always before 
us, to look ahead into the development and future 
of their lives, and to watch and guide their daily 
growth. 

It is most important to teach children to amuse 
themselves and to play happily together without 
constant demands upon other people. It is far 
better in every way, and can easily be accomplished 
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DANCING SCHOOL FROCK FOR GIkL FROM 8 TO 9 
YKARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No. XIL. on pattern-eheet Suppl. 


if the principle is laid down in the beginning. Their 
animal spirits are almost boundless and uncurbed 
by any conventional restraints, and at certain times 
they should be given full liberty to run, laugh, and 
play to their hearts’ content. Surround them always 
with natural and healthy conditions and they in 
return will be natural and healthy, and consequently 
happy. 

ft is delightful occasionally to give up a few hours’ 
time entirely to the children’s pleasure. Take them 
out on a bright afternoon with no other thought in 
your mind than what their minds are beut on (in so 
far as it is good for them). Walk slowly, if they 
want to, and let them jump up a step and down 
again if it gives them such pleasure. Stop and look 
in the shop windows as you go along, and crown all 
by buying a little simple candy for them before they 
have a chance to ask for it. Every day there is 
something that even the 
busiest mother can ar 
range for and enjoy to 
gether with her children 


Pity the mothers who 
know nothing of them 
except at certain hours 


of the day, for a stated 
period of time! The 
moments of happiness 
that they lose can never 
be made up to them. 
Each hour that our chil- 
dren are with us is one 
to be thankful for. And 
the opportunity that it 
holds for us—as well as 
for them—should never 
be forgotten. 


CLOAK For Girt FROM 4 TO 5 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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AUTUMN TOILETTES.—[{For Description see PATTeERN-sHEET SUPPLEMENT. ] 


Fig. 1.—Canvas Gown with Buiack SovTacueE. Fig. 2.—Caiine CosTume. Fig. 3.—Recrrrion TorLerre. Fig. 4.—Brocapge Gown with SPANGLED Bopice. 
Fig. 5.—Covert-cLota TarLor Costume. Fig. 6.—Fur Care with EmMpromwerep LEATHER YORE. Fig. 7.—Srreet Costume wirn Sack-Coar 


For back, pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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XXL 
T was a raw day late in February, with a thin blanket- 
ing of snow throughout the cove, and a heavy whiteness 
resting stolelike on the massive shoulders of the mountains 


all around. Winds were snarling in the slender tan-bark 
oaks and squatting firs. The rumble of slow and heavy 
wheels sounded in the frozen road branching downward 
from the ridge, and at the rumor of hoofs a great barking 
arose in the porch of the log house. 


The door opened, and Janet appeared in the threshold, 
speeding an inquisitive glance towards the approaching 
wagon. ‘‘Any mail?” she called to her husband, whose 
scarf-encircled head inclined comfortably over the reins. 


**Expectin’ any?” he inquired, fetching up. ‘‘Seem 
like you're mo’ curious after mail these days 'n ever I 
knowed you.” 

“D’ law, man!” said Janet. ‘‘ You sense right well 
that I ain't looking for no word. It’s Miss Lucy as is al- 
ways speckelatin’ about the post and seeing letters in the 
candles. Makes me right sick when there’s nothing for 
her, she ‘pears so disappointed. Huh! Oh, you got some- 
thing, have you? Why 'n earth didn’t you say so? I'll 
take it right in to her. She's ben mighty downcast this 
last week.” 

She reached up for the packet which her husband un- 
earthed from some interior depth, and as she inspected it 
she said, ‘‘ It’s from Mis’ Morrow!” A pleased smile in- 
creased the beaming breadth of her placid face, and she 
hurried across the big living-room, and stopped at the 
door of Lucy’s chamber and rapped, and without waiting 
for any response, pushed into the apartment. 

Lucy was sitting by the window with a book in her lap. 
Her elbows were fixed upon the crumpled pages, and her 
face was buried in her hands. At Janet’s entrance she 
recovered herself from what had appeared to be a bitter 
sort of reverie, and lifted a startled brow and regarded 
the woman with paling eyes. 

‘*I went to work and scared you, didn’t I, honey?” said 
Janet. ‘‘I hardly took sense of what I was doing, being 
so eager. I got a letter for you.” 

The book slipped from Lucy’s knees in her sudden 
movement. She stretched a shaking hand, breathing, ‘‘A 
letter? ah—” 

‘From your ma,” announced Janet, delivering the 
heavy enclosure, and marvelling that Lucy’s head should 
sink back in so sudden an aspect of weariness. ‘‘She’s a 
faithful writer, your ma is—has a mighty trick with the 
pen. Me, I could no more cover the sheets she sends you 
every week o’ the world than I could fly! After I put 
down, ‘Favor received and contents noted,’ I'd be at the 
end of my string. Well, honey, I'll leave you to cipher 
it out in peace. Come, Luther!” 

‘*When are you coming home to us, dearest Lucy?” 
wrote Mrs. Morrow. ‘‘ Always you say ‘soon,’ but the 
days pass and yea do not come. But for your papa’s 
rheumatism, which has greatly worried him of late, I 
should have come to fetch you away in spite of yourself. 
Now, however, the weather will soon be mild again and he 
will improve. Streamlet, too, will put on its spring-time 
garb; wild flowers will bloom along the hills, and every- 
thing will make peo return a brightand happy one. Oh, 
dear Lucy, how I miss you! We always went everywhere 
together, and talked over things, and had our fancy-work 
of evenings, and I am quite lost without you! I tried to 
finish the lunch-cloth you began, but I could not. My 
tears wet the silks through and through. Some of them 
ran — especially the lilacs. They could not have been 
fast colors. Yesterday the preacher's niece called; she 
asked particularly for you. Among other things, she was 
telling me that the engineer is very angry because his 
wife has taken Lete Haight to help with the house-work. 
It is not only Lete’s character that he objects to, but the 
fact that she cannot cook or do anything properly, and 
had to be begged to come, and has to be coaxed to stay. 
He is at present taking his meals at the hotel, where, he 
says, he can at least get something to eat, and shall con- 
tinue to do so till his wife sends Lete away. This his wife 
refuses to do. She says that she cannot how mere voices 
of nature to call her from life’s noble mission. To rescue 
the perishing, she tells the engineer, is a higher duty than 
to see to it that a husband's coffee is exactly to his taste. 
And, indeed, Lucy, it seems as if she were right, though I 
fear it is going to take some time to regenerate poor Lete. 
I see her wheeling the engineer's baby on the bluff qs I 
pen these lines. She has got a great many red feathers 
in her hat, and is nodding and smiling in her silly way at 
some workmen who are mending the switch on the tracks 
below. The baby is crying very loudly indeed. But of 
course the engineer's wife cannot reprimand her, for she 
would leave at once. This is a baffling world, dearest Lucy. 
Not much has happened in your absence. The sawyer’s 
daughter and Bud Petty were married last week, and 
Halifax Burns is down with another attack. I thought 
Dr. Taliaferro spoke rather harshly of the poor old man 
when I inquired. He was always just a little bard, the 
doctor, and never seemed to try to exercise towards hu- 
man weaknesses that large, tolerant spirit which is in- 
cumbent on all of us. He tells me that he is going 
abroad in May. We shall miss him. The poor will also 
miss him; for though, as I say, he is not as gentle as he 
might be with poor creatures who get hurt in fights, or 
who have delirium tremens and such things as a result 
of that human frailty which we who are strong ought to 
bear with so considerately, still he never sends in bills to 
those who cannot afford to pay, and I have known him 
do numbers of — little things for people. Now, dear 
Lucy, there is a subject which I have thought best to 
avoid in my letters to you. But it seems now as if I had 
better introduce it, once for all. Mr. Dillon is also going 
away,and you need not delay your return through any 
fear of meeting him. His going will not be deeply re- 
gretted, for he has lost people’s confidence very com- 
poy. His misfortunes lately have been marked. A 

reshet swept off all the walnut timber—that dreadful 

timber which has, indeed, seemed to have a curse upon it. 

This may sound superstitious, Lucy, but I let it stand. 

They saved almost nothing. I understand that Mr. 

Burkely made good the remaining payment. He was 
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down here for a day or so, but did not seem on very cor- 
dial terms with his nephew. Ob, Lucy, you did well to 
give him up! His conduct this winter has been—but I 
cannot talk of it! He looks so different, so dissipated. 
The mill people have dismissed him. He wasu’t attend- 
ing to his work at all. From what I hear, he is going to 
take charge of a little saw-mill in a scrap of river hamlet 
below Rowena—a settlement at which the Daniel 

stops on its way to Nashville. I heard Mr. Dunbar tell 
pay father that it was a very rough place. He said that 
ast year they had a blind tiger there, and that the man 
who kept it shot a revenue officer dead. I should think 
the villagers would have naturally objected to any one’s 
keeping a tiger among them, though of course its being 
blind would make a difference. Still, where there are 
children one cannot be too careful. It might have got 
loose any time. Yes, Lucy, Mr. Dillon leaves on Wednes- 
day, on the Daniel Boone’s regular trip. There are some 
other things I feel impelled to write you about him, but 
refrain, since I am not positive in my information, though 
I had it pretty straight. Suffice it to say that this matter 
only points the more deeply his weakness of character, 
his lack of a in any direction—” 

The letter fluttered out of Lucy’s hand. Dillon was 
leaving Streamlet, more than ever in disgrace with fortune 
and in men’s eyes. Despised and forsaken, he was turn- 
ing his face to a wilderness, which Lucy tried vainly to 
picture as she stared out upon the mountains, and saw no- 
— anywhere for all her seeking except only Dillon’s 

ace. 

In spite of everything, that image had not become re- 
volting to her. There were power and pathos in its hold 
upon her fancy. She knew that to think of him as she 
thought of him involved her in a loss of all spiritual dig- 
nity, yet day by day the thought of him grew stronger 
and her own strength less. ‘And as she read the letter 
whiclr assured her still more fully of his worthlessness 
and completer demoralization, she realized very clearly at 
last that the matter had no longer for her any moral aspect 
whatever. 

Dillon’s delinquencies were a part of him, an actual part 
of that personality to which her affections simply and 
doggedly clung. She was not duped now by any such 
vista of change in him as had widened upon her dazzled 
eyes in the upland pasture, when he Jay weeping on the 
ground, and a transport of devotion lifted her soul to a 
sense of the sweetness of upholding and saving him. She 
knew that it was not now a question of saving him. She 
could not lift him, but she could sink to the Tove where 
his walk must be, and share with him the life which he 
had chosen, or which he had at least not chosen to avoid. 

No vision of angels now, no flinging of palms or echo 
of victorious hosannas, no soaring heavenward, no joy of 
expiation. Nothing but a hand upon her heart which 
drew her down. at was all. 

Lucy rose suddenly and paced about the room, pushing 
back her hot, heavy hair. It was Tuesday. To-morrow 
—even 80 soon as to-morrow—he would be leaving Stream- 
let! There was scarcely time to reach him—scarcely time. 
She flung the door open in a breathless haste, and cried 
out: ‘Oh, Janet! come and help me get ready. My trunk, 
you know! It must be packed. I'm going home early in 
the morning. Oh, if there were a train to-night!” 

Janet got up, setting an aghast look on Lucy’s crimson 
cheeks and bright wide eyes and tumbling hair. She 
knew enough of Lucy’s story to fear some news of Dillon 
had brought about this sudden resolution. 

** Honey,” she faltered, Fo ’ain’t changed your mind 
respectin’ him, have you?” She caught some confirmation 
in Lucy’s face, and threw her apron over her head and 
wailed: ‘‘ Don’t you! —don’t you, Lucy!—don’t you go 
back to that no ’count, triflin’ seamp! If you do, you'll 
repent it till the—” 

“Oh,” cried Lucy, Sor. lightly, “he isn’t much 
worse than other people! Or if he is, I don’t care anything 
about it.” 

* Lucy!” 

** No, 1 don’t care.” 


Taliaferro chanced to be in the station at Streamlet upon 
the following morning when the north-bound train dashed 
from the cut below the hotel. He had been writing a 
message on a yellow pad of telegraph forms, and the pen 
was still in his hand as he glanced from the barred win- 
dow and saw Lucy stepping from the foremost car. He 
stood motionless, with his eyes upon her, dazed a little at 
the unexpectedness of the sight. 

Lucy did not see him, though she was looking about her 
in a searching, restless sort of way, as if the thronged 
platform and heaped freight-cart and distant hills and 
red church spire and cold gray es all appealed to her, 
yet could not arrest her attention. There was a good deal 
of noise about the station — boys were shouting in the 
school-house yard; cocks crew lustily; the engine issued 
a whir of steam; and the Daniel Boone, away down at the 
landing, in a clear continuous blast announced the hour 
of its departure. Yet, for all the affluence of sound, Talia- 
ferro seemed to himself to be aware only of Lucy’s voice, 
ringing softly in a greeting here and there to some one of 
the throng about the tracks. 

She wore a long twist of gray fur around her throat. 
Her face was radiant with unusual! color, her brownish 
eyes suffused with an eager light. As she spoke, many 
little smiles played upon her lips. Taliaferro had never 
seen her in so marked a mood of joyousness, and some 
strange fervor of hope seized him as he witnessed it. She 
had forgotten, then, all the misery of her sad and mistaken 
troth. She had outlived the thought of Dillon. She had 
come home lovelier than ever, happy, restored. Surely 
her heart’s depths had not been grievously touched, when 
she could so soon look like this! She seemed even, so he 
thought, a little excited, a little wild in the pleasure of 
being home again. He felt that he must go out to her and 
tell her in some moderate and composed way—if he could 
manage this—how her return rejoiced them all. She must 
not miss a single hand-grasp, a solitary face. 

Lucy herself, standing on the station steps, was sensible 
that she was talking rapidly to the sawyer and a villager 
or so hard by. She could see that they were rather sur- 
es at her interest in the health and welfare of their 

amilies. Meanwhile she waited for the train to go and 
leave the hill road clear, so that she could see if Dillon 
had already started down. Perhaps he was not yet gone? 
She glanced towards the hotel, at the gate of which a 
sturdy pair of horses harnessed to a buggy were whinnying 
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and champing. And as she did so, the wide office door 
burst open in a sudden and startling kind of fashion, and 
a gay, noisy group precipitated itself upon the porch. 

A very demonstrative leave-taking seemed to be in pro- 
gress up under the wintry vines and delicate shadows 
of the hes. Some one was esyieg, too, though the 
laughter continued, while a choked, burly sort of voice 
called, loudly: ‘‘ Here, now, maw, you want to quit this! 
Brace up, can’t you? Don’t you make her break down 
right at the last, with the Daniel Boone blowin’ to start! 
They'll miss the boat if you carry on like that!” 

Re turned to the sawyer, asking, “ Why, what is all 
t ?”’ . 

The sawyer gave an amused gurgle as he inquired: 
‘You mind Alexy Bohun, don’t you? She got married 
this morning. Yes,’m, Alexy’s married! Lord, I've known 
her since she was a baby!” 

*“* Married!” cried Lucy, smiling. ‘‘ How strange that I 
never heard a word of it!” 

‘*They hain’t made much of a splurge,” put in the 
blacksmith. ‘* Y’ see, McBeath’s only been dead like about 
four months. M’ wife}she thinks it’s scan’lous. But I 
says like this: ‘Beau won’t be not a mite deader twenty 
years hence 'n he is right now.’ That’s what 1 told her. 
They say the Bohuns didn’t favor the maich none; but 
Alexy she’s a hull team, she is, with a little dog under 
the wagon. She had her way, Alexy did.” 

‘‘And whom has she married?” asked Lucy, arrestin 
herself to exclaim, ‘‘ Ob, here sbe is!” as, surrounded wit 
chattering girls, Alexa appeared at the head of the hotel 


steps. 

om it was certainly, smiling through her tears, and 
pon pe hee dimpling and bridling under the lofty plumes 
and lavish bows and buckles of her overtrimmed hat. She 
carried a bunch of roses, and as she advanced she tossed 
the loose flowers into the hands of the qo: horde 
about her, while a few of the falling petals, blowing out- 
ward, flecked as with drops of bl the path before her, 
Behind her—but who was this behind her, taking her hand 
to lead her gayly down the steps? Who was the young man 
waving with so familiar a gesture this half-sportive, half- 
contemptuous farewell to the throng on the porch? Lucy, 
staring over the whinnying horses, noted Dillon’s careless 
lifted face, and slender moving hand. He looked stouter 
than she remembered him, with a thickness of the eyelids 
and a broken color in the full cheeks. He was changed 
indeed, but it was Dillon. It was he who, a little uncer- 
tainly, wheeled about to snatch from one of the chattering 
girls the bride’s rose she bad thrust in her hair. 

There was a movement about the buggy, a cry of fare- 
well; the horses dashed over the tracks, and the light 
clangor of handfuls of rice tinkled on the buggy-top. 
Then the brow of the hill suddenly blotted out the ve- 
hicle, the hotel gate banged, the girls flew up the path, 
the office door slammed to. 

Lucy was still standing on the platform step. She had 
become very white, and Taliaferro, as he approached her, 
—_ to understand from her change of countenance that 
Dillon’s marriage had taken her unawares. He hardly 
dared encroach upon the fixed vacancy of contemplation 
which held her; but people were beginning curiously to 
observe how strange and still she looked, with strands of 
fair hair blowing across her empty eyes, and all the color 
lapsing even from her lips. 

‘*Is it really you?” asked Taliaferro, therefore, as he 
came towards her. ‘‘ You know bow welcome you are!” 

Lucy appeared to take him in without immediate rec- 
ognition. There was a little pause, which the young 
man found embarrassing. Then she started and gave a 
quick gasping breath and a aapenes note of exclama- 
tion with the air of one who wakens suddenly from a bad 
dream, and is relieved and reassured to see a kind, familiar 
fuce close by. 

She drew a hand from her muff and held it forth; and 
as Taliaferro — it he took the little travelling-bag 
from her arm and asked, ‘‘ May I carry this burdensome 
affair up hill for you?” 

** Will you?” said Lucy. ‘‘I dreaded the lonely walk.” 

And together they crossed the rutty road and went 
up the rise, and presently disappeared under the lacing 
branches of the highland trees, beyond which, in the early 
grayness of the overcast sky, a slender rift of warm blue, 
almost unseen as yet, was beginning to break, in promise 
of sunshine and spring. 

THE END. 


EVELYN COLLEGE. 


T=. seems to be a certain deep-rooted conservatism 
in New Jersey which has made that State slow to rec- 
ee the necessity of providing for the higher education 
of her women. For men the provision has been generous 
indeed, as both Princeton pad Rutgers bear witness, and 
the secondary schools of the State are rivalled by none. 
Yet, with the examples of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Bar- 
nard, and Radcliffe staring her in the face, New Jersey 
has gone on her placid way, willing enough that her 
girls should acquire college education, but not moved by 
any sense of regret that this higher learning must be 
sought outside her borders. But from the general con- 
trariety of things, perhaps, in the most conservative town 
in this most conservative State, right under the shadow 
of Old Nassau itself, a woman's college has evolved—a 
college which has attracted so little notice that its very 
existence is unknown to a large part of the State, but 
whose standard of scholarship and quality of work en- 
title it to rank with Barnard and Radcliffe. 

The history of Evelyn differs widely from the history 
of other colleges for women. She was born with no gold 
spoon in her mouth; no generous patron stood beside her 
cradle ready to endow her with gifts of money and to 
provide her with a suitable habitation; like Topsy, she 
has “‘just growed.” Some eight years ago a little com- 
pany of men, most of them Princeton graduates, met to 
consider the advisability of establishing a college for 
women at Princeton on the plan of an affiliated institu- 
tion. These friends of higher education for women were 
confronted at the very start with many objections. The 
idea of a college for women in a town devoted to the ed- 
ucation of men was set down at the outset as a dangerous 
experiment, and all sorts of direful results were foretol|. 
That the prophets had not the slightest ground either in 
history or experience on which to tase their forecasts did 
not seem in least to detract from the value and num- 
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ber of the predictions of ill. Then among the college 
faculty were found those who doubted whether a wo- 
man’s mind could grasp learning heretofore supposed to 
be purely masculine perperty. 

ut these men were not deterred by prophecy, doubt, 
or ridicule. The result of their efforts was a petition to 
the board of trustees of Princeton for permission to enlist 
the services of the college professors in the undertaking. 
Probably no more startling request has ever been ad- 
dressed to that good old conservative Presbyterian board 
than that framed by these ep aepte men, To their 
surprise, it was granted, and the new college entered upon 
existence. 

The institution takes its name indirectly from Sir John 
Evelyn, whose seventeenth-century characteristics of learp 
ing and modesty were at the very beginning made the 
cardinal principles of the college. local habitation 
was found in a low, rambling Queen Anne house situated 
about a mile from the centre of Princeton, upon rising 
— known in colonial days as Queenston on the King’s 

ighway. In 1889 the institution was incorporated with 
its own board of trustees, and empowered by the terms 
of incorporation to confer degrees upon its graduates. 
Included among this board were President Patton of 
Princeton; Dr. an. Murray, Dean of the college; Pro- 
fessors Young, Marquand, and Packard; and many well- 
known men outside the college faculty. Princeton opened 
to Evelyn students its libraries and museums under di- 
rection of the professors in charge, and gave a sort of 
tacit permission for the conducting of scientific classes 
in the college class-rooms and. laboratories. Princeton 
professors have given Evelyn girls the same lectures they 
delivered hefore’ Princeton boys, and have found the 
former quite as intelligent and receptive as the latter. 

The entrance examinations of Evelyn upon the course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are the same as 
those in Princeton college, aud the courses of study are 
largely identical. Evelyn also offers a course in modern 
languages and literature leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Letters, equivalent in rank to the academic course, with 
the substitution of modern languages and literature for 
the ancient classics. Thus far the number of students 
enrolled in the college has been comparatively small, and 
the whole corps of Princeton professors has not been 
needed for the work; but lectures have been given in 
English literature, physics, astronomy, logic, archeology, 
esthetic criticism, political economy, biology, and invari- 
ably by the senior professors in Princeton. All the vast 
resources at the disposition of Princeton are equally at 
the service of Evelyn if the latter college can be placed 
on a firm financial basis. 

The endowments of Evelyn are absolutely none; it has 
struggled through the eight initial years of its existence 
upheld by the strenuous exertions of its president, Dr 
Mclivaine, and a few friends, who have raised what funds 
they could by personal solicitation. Princeton is favorably 
disposed toward the sister college, but Princeton has no 
funds to spare,and it distinctly declines to bestow her 
own degree upon Evelyn graduates or to assume any re- 
sponsibility until, it is whispered, Evelyn’s foundation is 
sure. And no imputation is cast upon Princeton by this 
statement. The gifts which the university receives are be- 
stowed usually with such hampering conditions that they 
more often serve to gratify the vanity of the donor than 
to advance the work of education. It has not yet seem- 
ingly occurred to any individual to invest a sum for the 
benefit of a college and to give its trustees the unrestricted 
use of the income. Instead, we find memorial halls and 
the like or iron-clad endowments. So Princeton cannot 
help Evelyn —— and yet she must have aid, and 
at once, or the work of the past nine years is lost. 

The college has long since passed the experimental 
stage; it has proved beyond question that young women 
can do all the work required by the same professors of 
young men, and can pass the same examination. It has 
demonstrated that the advent of women students in a 
college town of men raises the moral and social tone of 
the place, and it has always shown that education of the 
highest order may be combined with the most ideal home- 
like life. The money problem which confronts Evelyn 
is most intricate,while her needs are most plain. The 
college is sorely in want of permanent buildings; at pres- 
ent she is but a tenant subject to a landlord’s will. She 
needs convenient class-rooms, a gymnasium, more ex- 
tended grounds, and there is a constant demand made for 
scholarships. Whence is to come the necessary money? 
An affiliated college needs less than an independent insti- 
tution, but the difference is only one of degree. 

About a year ago a philanthropic woman of an adjoin- 
ing State said, in refefence to the work at Evelyn and the 
poeaing needs of the institution; ‘‘ Interest the women of 
New Jersey. It is to thetn that the college must look for 
help.” An attempt has been made to interest the women 
ot New Jersey by forming an Evelyn Association, with 
Mrs. Joel Parker, wife of the ex-Governor of New Jersey, 
as its president, with vice-presidents in every town and 
county throughout the State. The object of the associa- 
tion is to enroll as many women as possible in its ranks 
at an annual fee of one dollar, and to use this sum for the 
current expenses of the college. But this does not pro- 
vide for any permanent endowment; ways and means 
must be devised for that. 

New Jersey sends out the cry from Macedonia, ‘‘Come 
and help us.” It is not a mere matter of State pride; it is 
rather to open another avenue of education to the coming 
generationof women. Itisa duty which men and women 
owe to those who are hungering and thirsting for in- 
tellectual food and drink that the sustenance which is 
there in Princeton in abundance shall not, Tantalus-like, 
lie just out of reach of outstretched hands. The energy 
which placed Barnard on a firm footing must find its 
counterpart in Jersey women and in their sisters over the 
Stateline. Vassar asks for more tables on which to 
spread the intellectual banquet. Evelyn humbly requests 
not more, but only one table; she begs not for many new 
buildings, but for a single roof which she can call her own. 
What New York has done for Barnard, what Rhode Isl- 
and has done for the Woman’s Annex of Brown Univer- 
sity, what New England has done for Radcliffe, New Jer- 
sey can do for Evelyn if she puts her shoulder to the 
wheel. Dr. McIlvaine has carried the college through 
the heat and burden of the day, and would fain give the 
work into younger hands to bring to glorious completion. 
The board of trustees has added an equal number of 
women to its roll, and everything is waiting for that mys- 
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terious impulse with which to set the machinery of effort 
in motion. 

The tendency of the age is to bring men and women to- 
gether in study as well as work; the artificial barriers 
which have existed so long are crumbling one by one. It 
is possible and probable that coeducation will be the system 
of the future; but between that and the separate institution 
there is a gap to be filled, and what can better bridge the 
chasm than the affiliated college? It hurts no man’s self- 
esteem, while it teaches him the useful lesson of a woman's 

»ssibilities in intellectual work; it tends toa community of 
interest, to increase the respect of one sex for the other; 
and it also has its economic point of view, which must 
commend it to the practical mind. Here it is that Evelyn 
makes its plea, and rests its case for the verdict of the 
public. ADALINE W, STERLING. 


IN THE LAND OF THE HILLS. 


FTER one has once visited the Shinnecock country 

it is not difficult to understand why the place has 
attracted one of our leading American painters. Many 
people who think that artists necessarily seek mountains 
and torrents have woudered what an art school has ever 
found to paint upon bare, monotonous hill-sides. But 
where is the bareness or monotony? Watch these hills 
ever rising dropping into long indolent curves, restful 
alike to mind and eye. Watch the wonderfully rich color 
from the mingled plant growths upon their sides, now 
almost brilliant in long sun rays, now in deep warmth 
from the afternoon shadow. wn near the level your 
horizon is bounded by the fine, far-away line of the hills, 
drawn delicately against the western sky. Again, as you 
ascend a crest and look seaward through a dip in the 
land, a broad and lovely view is suddenly spread before 
you—a view of wide sky spaces and long stretches of 
grass, cut by the blue, level, intense gleam of the Shinne- 
cock waters. Just such a scene as this Mr. Chase has 
beautifully rendered upon a large canvas recently finished 
in his Shinnecock studio. 

Back toward Peconic Bay lies an exquisite spot, called 
by the art students ‘‘the marsh-mallow swamp.” The 
delicate pink flowers sway in an immense circular bed of 
tossing green, almost enclosed by underbrush and trees. 
This was the meeting-place for the art school on a Tuesday 
morning recently. Sooner is the day of Mr. Chase’s out- 
door lesson. The place of meeting is announced the day 
previous at the studio where the weekly in-door criticism 
is given. Here the studies done since the last lesson are 
shown upon a screen and receive individual criticism, 
each pupil acknowledging aloud her own work as it is 
reuched by the instructor, 

Most of the students of the Shinnecock Art School are 
lodged in the little cottages near the studio, the building 
which is the general meeting-place. The gray tints of 
these little dwellings fall in pleasantly with the batoarnd. 
There is the Bungalow, in which is Miss Simpson, secreta- 
ry of the Art School; the Porter cottage, presided over by 
Miss Newcombe; the Davis and Grosvenor cottages, and 
Laffalot, belonging to Miss Zella Milhau, of Brooklyn, who 
has a studio in that city, and whose establishment and 
personality contribute much to the life of the Shinnecock 
summer school. Thus is a little art community near one 
end of the hills, while a good mile away, toward the oth- 
er, lie the justly celebrated golf links, the golf club, and 
private dwellings of more pretentious character. Toward 
this end is also Mr. Chase’s home, containing his beauti- 
ful and spacious studio, in which he receives pupils and 
friends on Monday afternoons. 

The painting class works in the studio on rain 
and Miss Adelaide Gilchrist instructs in cast 
twice a week. Water-color classes are under Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls. Here, awhile ago, were hung some no- 
ticeably good studies of the sea,done by Miss Gilchrist. 
A varying exhibition is usually upon these studio walls. 
Students ) oe their studies here for a while, then replace 
them with others. 

The Monday morning lessons attract many visitors, who 
drive over to the studio on that day from adjacent towns. 
Probably the educational influence of the school is thus 
extended beyond its original limits. One of these out- 
siders remarked lately that while she never expected to 
study, she believed that she would hereafter better appre- 
ciate works of art through listening to Mr. Chase’s weekly 
criticism. 

Not all students will become artists, not all summer 
art students landscape-painters. But the study is not 
wasted if it develops in the student a power of apprecia- 
tion for works already wrought in the field of art. 
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Ms MARGUERITE McDONALD, of Washington, 
iY who is perhaps the cleverest designer of paper dolls 
in the country, is only sixteen years old, and displayed 
her ability in this line of work while she was yet a child. 
Some of her very artistic designs came to the notice of a 
large art-publishing firm when she was about thirteen 
years old, and produced such an impression by their grace 
and originality that the house sent her an offer for them. 
Since then the work, begun as child play, has proved ex- 
tremely — although all the instruction the young 
girl has had is what she received in an ordinary public 
school. Her ambition goes beyond her present accom- 
plishment, and she is eager to fit herself to become an 
artist with the brush. 


Mrs. Hobbs, one of the few surviving widows of Pen- 
insular veterans, is 108 years old, and bids likely to live 
many years longer. She is in full possession of her facul- 
ties, reads five papers daily without glasses, manages her 
own estate, and makes light of being a great-great-grand- 
mother. 


The house in which my André found shelter the 
night before his capture at ‘Tarrytown has lately been de- 
stroyed by fire. It was built some years before the Revo- 
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lution, and a portion of it was of logs. Colonel Roger 
Morris owned it before the Revolution, and since then it 
has through many hands. Near it stood for years 
a mill that ground corn and wheat for the Cuntinental 
army. 


The tidings come that Somersby Manse, Lincolnshire, 
the birthplace of Tennyson, is for sale. It was here that 
as a child he first felt the stirrings of the ae spirit; 
and it is told of him that when he was but five years old 
he said, when running about the garden on a breezy day, 
‘«{ hear a voice that’s speaking in the wind,” his first re- 
corded poetic utterance. The same garden inspired other 
verses, written both in early and mature life. The Tenny- 
son boys attended the village school, and the dreamy Al- 
fred delighted in strolls about the fens and wolds and 
through the leafy lanes. Associations of Arthur Hallam 
also haunt the place, for it was here he courted Emily 
Tennyson, and from here he took his departure upon the 
fruitless voyage in search of health. 1t was not until after 
his death that the family moved to Epping Forest, but 
before this change Alfred Tennyson had kuown and 
learned to love Emily Sellwood, herself a Lincolushire 
girl, who afterwards became his wife. 


The gold medal of the Order of the Crown has just 
been bestowed upon Frau Cosmia Wagner - 4 the King of 
Wirtemberg, as a memento of the twentieth anniversary 
of the production of the Ring of the Nibelungen at Bai- 
reuth., 


The news of the death of James Lewis brought a pang 
of regret to all those who had received pure and keen en- 
gr from his acting. He had been on the stage since 
1857, and those who knew and loved him hoped that 
many years of pen ph mine to the public were still 
ahead of him. e had created scores of parts, and of late 
years had been especially successful in Mr. Daly’s revivals 
of Shakespearian plays. His life had been exceptionally 
temperate, and it came as a surprise to every one that bis 
death was due to a sudden weakening of the heart. 


The first woman’s club in France, known as ‘‘le La- 
dies’ Club,” which has just been organized in Paris, does 
not admit married women without their husbands’ writ- 
ten consent, and expresses a preference for widows as 
members. Discussions upon political and religious sub- 
jects are forbidden; but despite all restrictions sixty mem- 

ers have already been enrolled. One of the first acts of 
the new club will be to give entertainments to which men 
will be invited. 


That bravest of women, Clara Barton, is again at home, 
having been a passenger on the Umbria, which arrived in 
port on the 12th of September. Miss Barton looks well, 
notwithstanding the fatigues she has undergone during 
her absence, and she expresses herself as willing to return 
to Armenia should the situation again call for the services 
of the Red Cross Society. Notwithstanding her advanced 
age, Miss Barton does not hesitate to undertake and carry 
through successfully enterprises of which the difficulty 
might well discourage less sanguine and courageous souls, 
to leave youth quite out of the question. Her friends, in 
whom all her countrywomen are included, gladly wel- 
come Miss Barton to her native shores, 


At one of the meetings of the British Association Sir 
John Lubbock exhibited a wasp which he had tamed dur- 
ing the three months of its semi-captivity. The little 
creature seemed attached to its owner, never stinging the 
hand that fed it with sugar, but allowing itself to be 
petted and gently stroked. Trips into the outer air are 
allowed to the domesticated wasp, but it always returns 
to the bottle in which it resides. 


A new worker in advanced research has appeared in 
the ranks of scientific women. Lydia Rabinovitsch is a 
Russian who came to America late in 1895. She has taken 
the degree of Ph.D. at the University of Zurich, a course 
in pedagogy at Bonn, and has accomplished original work 
in scientific investigation and published various articles 
in the scientific journals of Europe. In this way Dr. 
Rabinovitsch proved her ability to pursue the course of 
study and research as followed by pupils of Professor 
Koch’s laboratory in Berlin, where she was the first woman 
admitted to work, and so faristhe only one. Dr. Rabino- 
vitsch has taken charge of the new Bacteriological Labora- 
tory in the Women’s Medical College, Philadelphia, where 
she will also continue to pursue certain lines of investi- 
gation of a nature important to the health and welfare of 
humanity. 


With the establishment of training-schools for servants 
and the general effort to teach cooking to them there have 
also come ae and fears for the independence of 
the mistress. Housekeepers each and all have their little 
—- notions concerning details of work and cooking. 

tradition has entered largely into the maintenance of 
many “ ways of doing things,” so that it is not an easy 
matter to abolish established habits or methods, especially 
when controverted by our-servants. We have held the 
helm of the kitchen in our own bands, and shall we be 
willing to let a subordinate grasp it with one fell swoop? 
This is what is agitating the minds of many housekeepers 
who are thinking of the time when trained help will enter 
and do everything “their way,” according to the pre- 
scribed rules laid down at the training-school. 

A New York woman recently had her fears corroborated 


by her cook, who had taken just one cooking lesson. As- 
sisting her in preparing a meal, the mistress suggested 
the milk should be heated for the white sauce. here- 


upon the girl replied: ‘‘Oh, we don’t do that nowadays; 
the cooking teacher says not to. That it is just as well 
not to heat it at first,” which was all very well and cor- 
rect, but it showed how the feathers will blow, as our old 
traditions and little specialties will be removed from un- 
der us by the advanced cook. 

Almost any one will hail the day of better cooking, and 
within that province Bridget will be better for being wiser, 
but it will be in the general working of the machine, the 
detail of cleaning, washing, waiting, and so on, that house- 
keepers will either have to be trained themselves or sub- 
mit to being told that such and such ways are not correct, 
and the latest method taught is the best ,or that of the last 
truining-school attended. 
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PARIS EVENING AND RECEPTION 
GOWNS 


] > ALL gowns are this season superb creations of Fash- 
) ion’s law. To begin with, the long trains have again 
come into style, and there is no limit to the beauty of the 
materials employed. A gown of green moiré brocade 
from Félix, shown on the front page, has an appliqué 
trimming around the bottom of the skirt of point de Venise 
sparkling with brilliants. The waist, with pointed vest 
in front, has a basque effect in the back. Wide revers 
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PARIS RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


faced with the jewelled lace taper down to a point. A 
bertha of the lace is draped across the shoulders at the 
back of the waist, while the brocade sleeves are finished 
by a bow. 

The most elaborate gowns for the winter are the recep- 
tion gowns, in which are employed the most expensive of 
materials and trimmings. Velvet is greatly in favor, and 
one in emerald-green from Maison Coguenheim is a very 
effective gown. The skirt is unusually wide and long, 
made with godets and lined throughout with fancy silk. 
On either side of the front breadth is an embroidery of 
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canary-colored silk and spangles, the design representing 
great sprays of roses with their foliage. 

The waist is of green velvet matching the skirt and em- 
broidered in the same silk, the embroidery forming a bolero 
which stops at the broad corselet of black satin. The 
sleeves only reach to the elbow, and open on the front of 
the arm. A V-shape effect is given at the front of the 
waist, and is filled in with a double ruche of mousseline de 
soie. Tucked in the satin belt at the left side a bunch of 
roses gives a pretty touch of contrast. With this gown 
are worn long Suéde gloves. 














A STORY OF HUMBLE LIFE 


MID a rough tangle of low cedar-trees and sage 
JX brush, on the summit of a little hill facing the fair 
north shore of Bermuda, a young girl sat on the dry 
grass, fondling a perspiring and very dusty baby. The 
girl was slenderly but firmly built, and of rather more 
than the average feminine height. Her face was bright 
and dark, of the slightly flat type often seen on the sea 
islands, and very pretty. Her eyes were hazel, with long 
fringes, and uncommonly intelligent in their expression. 
As she kissed and petted the baby she talked incessantly 
to him in the soft, drawling Bermudian dialect, which, as 
in all countries where the colored element preponderates 
in the population, abounds in “ aows” and * eows,” in 
true, sweet ‘‘u” sounds, and in softened “i's” and “a's. 
Her final ‘‘ g's,” ‘‘d’s,” and ‘‘t’s” were usually missing, 
but the music of her tone, which contained that rather 
vague element sentimentally characterized in poetry as 
**lilt,” made amends for all provincialisms in her forms 
of speech. 

* What faw you run away from aunty?” she murmured, 
caressing the delighted child in every possible way. 
** Ah’m ti’ed to death with racin’ afte’ you, you naughty, 
naughty, naughty baby!"—with an impetuous hug after 
each ‘“‘naughty.” ‘‘An’ how do you eve’ run so fas’, 
ahd lahk to know? Ah only jus’ wash you’ face an’ fix 
you afte’ breakfast, an’ off you shoot! Ah’m all done 
out with chasin’ afte’ you! An’ you gettin’ cute enough 
to climb the walls! Whe'll you be nex’? An’ racin’ an’ 
chasin’ up an’ down the hills! What ‘ll granny say, an’ 
Aunt Vashti, when ah tell ’em about it? You jus’ one 
little rogue, that’s what you are!” 

She lifted him up in her strong young arms and ran 
with him down the slope, careless of the sharp twigs of 
the sage, which tore fluttering ribbons of faded calico 
from her gown. They were both of them in an ecstasy 
of merry laughter by the time they reached the blackened 
limestone wall which bordered the white road below. 
A well had been dug there into the coral rock. It was 
full of brackish water, and several more or less disabled 
buckets stood about it. ‘“ Aunty” filled one of these 
and proceeded to scrub the baby’s face and hands with 
her pocket-handkerchief, talking to him all the time. 

‘* Sit still on that wall, you little mischief, you! Ah 
should think you'd be so ti’ed you couldn’t move; but you 
wiggle aroun’ as if you hadn't run a step this mawnin’! 
An’ heah you ah, ’way up to Rosefields, full two mile 
from home, you naughty, naughty! What you made of, 
anyhow? India-rubber, like enough!”—with a fresh shake 
and a rain of kisses on his shining cheeks. ‘‘ But aunty’s 
got a way to fix you, sir—yes, ah have—so that you 
can’t run away. Ah'll tie you to the do’-pos’—yes, ah 


will! Ah’ll tie you like Aunt Judy ties the black picka- 
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OUTWITTED. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 

ninny down to her house! Ah'll tie you with ole Dolly’s 
rope, what we hitch her to the pawpaw-tree with! Then 
we'll see if a little tyke like you, that ain’t twenty months 
ole yet, an’ can’t hardly speak a word—we'll see if you can 
scare us out of our senses every other day, runnin’ away 
to Rosefields or somewheres! You'll be down to Ham- 
ilton nex’ an’ get run over by the carriages. Aunty ‘Il 
have to take the strap to you.” The attentive baby gave 
a sudden terrified howl. ‘‘ No, no, aunty won't do it now, 
but if you keep on runnin’ away so, you'll fo’ce her to do 
it—yes, you will!” 

She had been so absorbed in her occupation that she 
had failed to observe a small donkey-cart, which had been 
visible for some moments, and whose driver had stirred 
up his obstinate litle steed as soon as he had caught sight 
of her. She gave a displeased start when he pulled up 
beside the wall, lifted his stained straw hat, and said, re- 
spectfully, *‘ Good-mawnin’, Dilsy.” 

‘*Good-mawnin’, Cy.” 

“* What you doin’ off with Bert this early, Dilsy?” 

‘*He ran away. He runs away almost every day now. 
ah’m jus’ done out with racin’ afte’ him, an’ so ah ma 
an’ Aunt Vashti.” 

He jumped out and began‘to arrange the narrow board 
seat of the rough little cart. 

“You look hot an’ ti’ed, suah enough, Dilsy. It’s a 
good two mile to Bailey’s Bay from heah. Put Bert in 
the cart an’ ride along with me.” 

** Ah’d rathe’ walk, thank you, Cy.” Miss Dilsy Bur- 
rage’s sunburnt face grew pink-as she spoke, though it 
had been paler than usual a moment before. 

His eyes grew fierce and suspicious as he watched her. 
** You might do that much, Dilsy,” he pleaded, in a low, 
agitated voice. “ Ah haven’t seen you to talk to you since 
that Saturday, at Prospect, las’ March, an’ ah want to 
know what you mean.” 

The girl’scolor came and went in her dark, delicate face, 
but his will finally triumphed, partly because she thought 
the child really too tired to walk the two miles to her 
home, and partly because she wished as much as Cyrus 
Trimble did to have her ‘‘meaning” made plain. There- 
fore she did not resist when he helped her into the cart 
and placed the child in herlap. Then he gathered up the 
mended rope reins and shook a tin can which had been 
lying in the bottom of the cart. The pebbles which it con- 
tained rattled savagely, and frightened the tiny beast in 
front of him almost into a trot. Dilsy said nothing, but sat 
in a discouraging attitude, with the child clasped closely, 
and with her small nose in the air. She looked cold and 
unembarrassed now—almost saucy. Cyrus Trimble saw 
that if there were to be any conversation, he must start it 
himself. 
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“Ah haven't been neah you, Dilsy,” he began, thickly, 
*‘not since you snubbed me so down at the review at 
Prospect; but it hasn't been because ah haven't thought 
of you. You're in my mind all the time, and you know 
it as well as ah do. You used to be good to me when 
your cousin Emmeline was alive. Ah know she’s been 
dead a yeah now, an’ you've had the chile to take care of 
all that time—ah know that; and ah know in the fall the 
baby was sick; an’ uh know that youa aunt down to St. 
George’s had boa’ders an’ you had to help he’; but you've 
seen other fellows, Dilsy "—she tried to interrupt him, 
but he lifted his hand and prevented her—“ yes, you have, 
an’ ah know it—but vou used to like me. At the meetin’s 
at the school-house in the Flats las’ summe’ you let me 
sit side of you an’ go home with you”’—he swallowed hard 
as he remembered those blissful moments—*‘ and you went 
to the reefs with me when the Gladisfen had her picnic, 
an’ you made me think you liked me. But at the review 
an’ plenty of other times las’ winte’ you looked the other 
way, an’ called me ‘ Mr. Trimble,’ au’ treated me mean— 
an’ what have I done, Dilsy?” 

He turned his lean, tanned face towards her, with a pa- 
thetic gleam in his small, dark eyes. His evident distress 
made the coquettish girl wince. 

** Ah didn’t stay more’n an houa at the review, anyway, 
Cy,” she began, apologetically. ‘* It was hot that day, an’ 
the boy was cross, an’ we had left him with ole Aunt 
Judy, and ah was afraid she would be ugly to him, so ah 
asked Luman to take me home. Ah wasn’t any different 
to you from what ah was to the rest. You know ab’m 
jus’ labk an ole married woman now, Cy, forall ah’m only 
eighteen. Emmeline was the same as siste’ to me, an’ 
she lef’ me this baby, and ah love it moah than all the wohl 
besides. Ah don’t expect to have any time to do anything 
but take care of him for two aw three yeahs now.” 

“But if you'd only let me come to see you! Ah don’t 
mind you tendin’ to him, if you'd only let me come some- 
times; but you said at Prospect you hadn't got any time 
to ‘ fool with company.’” 

‘*An’ that’s the truth, Cy. Ah have to work. Ma’s 
all lamed up with rheumatism, and Aunt Vashti has the 
liver complaint worse than ever. Pa’s been buildin’ a 
house over to Peniston’s, an’ he’s had to staht out right 
early mawnin's, he ‘n Luman. We don’t keep things 
quite so bad as Aunt Judy an’ the colored folks do, an’ 
that means work, Cy; an’ the baby an’ I don’t always 
look quite so shif'less as we do this mawnin’. Do we, 
Bert?” Her face beamed as she contemplated the child’s 
pudgy, plain little countenance, and hugged him again. 
**Ah’m goin’ to tie him to the do’-pos’ so he can’t run 
away, Cy! Yes, I am, you pet!” 

* An’ where’s Luman Shores workin’ these days?” in- 











quired Cyrus Trimble, his voice growing deeper and more 
tremulous 


He's helpiu’ pa over to Peniston’s.” 

‘I suppose he lives with your people all the time 

now 

Of co’se he does. Who's to keep house for him, now 
Emmeline’s gone? An’ he'd natu’ally want to be with 
Bert.” 

“Oh, ab know it’s Bert he’d want to be with. It’s 
only Bert, of co'se.” 

‘He lahks pa an’ ma well enough, for all ah know,” 
commented Dilsy, dryly. 

‘*But Luman Shores ‘Il be marryin’ again, it’s lahkly, 
an’ then he'll take the young one away.” 

‘No, he won't. Ah’ve got his word for it. Ah’m 
goin’ to bave Bert always.” 

‘‘Well”—the young man lifted his usually hanging 
head, and fixed his small, glowing eyes on the girl's Simm 
pling face—‘‘ well, Dilsy, if you'll only have me, you can 
keep him always, an’ heah’s my word on it, too. An’ 
alll treat him the same as if he belonged to me, always, 
as true as ah live; an’ ah've got as good a place fo’ you 
over to Somerset as the house Luman built faw Emme- 
line, an’ nobody in it now since ma died but jus’ pa, an’ 


he can go up to Walsingham’s an’ live with my sister any 
time.” 

He paused, with an eagerness in his tone which made 
the girl brace herself and draw a quick breath before she 
replied 


‘Ah neve’ thought of marryin’ you, Cy, an’ ah 
couldn't. Ah couldn't anyway. Ah lahked you, but so 
ah did Jones Simpson an’ Linley Tinker an’ lots of 
others. Ah neve’ thought of marryin’ any of them, 
eithe’. Ah'm not lahk the gihls over to St. Geo’ge’s an’ 
Hamilton, havin’ love’s before they're in long dresses. 


Al haven't been brought up that way, runnin’ to dances 
every night, an’ dancin’ with the soldiers, an’ all that—you 


know ali haven't. . Ah haven't thought of such things— 
ma don’t lahk ‘em faw gihls—but it’s lahkly ah ought to 
have thought of it more, an’ not have made you feel so 


bad. I neve’ thought of youa feelin’ so bad. Ah’m 
awfully sorry, Cy. Ah didn’t know men did—truly ah 
didn’t.” 


‘“** Feelin’ !'” groaned the young man, the veins stand- 
ing out in his strong, homely face, and drops of perspira- 
tion rolling down upon his sunburnt mustache. “Ah 
don't believe anybody eve’ had such feelin’s as ab have 
had this last yeah, an’ all on account o’ you, Dilsy. 
Ah’ve got to have you—yes, ah have! Eve’ since that 


time al kissed you on the Gladisfen, when we went to the 
picnic on the reefs, ah knew ah’d got to have you, an’ 
ah’ll hang on till ah get you, you see if ah don’t! Why, 
Dilsy, ah'll kill that Luman Shores befoah ah’ll let him 
have you! He had your cousin Emmeline, an’ that’s 
enough. He's no business to want you too. I liked 
you before your cousin Emmeline died—befoah he eve’ 
could have thought of you that way—an’ ah’ve got first 
rights, Dilsy. An’ you let me kiss you that time—you 
know you did—an’ why won't you let me agair?” 

‘No, no, al didn’t!” she cried, with a passion equal to 
his own. ‘‘It was jus’ one of those games! Ah hate 
them, an’ ali’ll neve’ play one of them again! An’ it’s 
wicked in you to talk so about killin’; it’s breakin’ the 
commandment, jus’ the same as if you did it all out; an’ 
you goin’ to the meetin’s at the Flats las’ spring, an’ 
sittin’ on the mourners’ bench! There was plenty that 
said you wanted something besides religion, an’ this talk 
looks lahk it, Cyrus Trimble! Indeed it does! An’ 
heah we are at Sea Cove. Thank you for the ride, Cy. 
Baby, shake your hand to him and say ‘Tank.’ Ah’m 
awfully sorry about that othe’, but I didn’t fancy you 
lahked me so. Don't, Cy. There’s Lucy Spurling; she’s 
a great deal nicer than ah am, an’ she used to lahk you, 
an’ you went with her awhile. You bette’ go an’ see 
her, Cy.” 

He made no reply, but only lifted her down from the 
little cart with trembling hands and a clouded brow, 
placing the child roughly beside her. Then he drove 
away, shaking the tin can viciously at his slow little 
beast, until the startled creature fairly flew over the 
smooth white road. 

For two months after that warm May day Dilsy had 
no chance to talk again with Cyrus Trimble. She saw 
him passing often in fis donkey-cart, on his way, as she 
knew, to see his sister, who kept the famous Walsingham 
caves, and showed them to tourists for a consideration. 
Her husband had become an invalid shortly after their 
marriage, and Cyrus had lived with them, and had been 
the family’s main dependence in the cultivation of their 
small farm. When his mother bad died, a year or more 
before, he had felt obliged to return to his father’s home 
in Somerset and keep the lonely old man company. It 
seemed to Dilsy as though poor Cyrus spent most of his 
time in travelling between the two places. She believed 
that another road would have been better for him to take, 
but he preferred that which passed through Bailey's Bay. 
Ee did not often catch a glimpse of Dilsy, however, 
though she often saw him. From behind a jalousie, or 
nestled in the oleander hedge, she had ample opportunity 
to scrutinize him closely when he had no suspicion of her 

resence. The scow! which he habitually wore disturbed 
1er. It seemed to her as though she had never seen any- 
body look so bitter and ugly as he did. 

“He really does look as though he would kill any- 
body he didn’t like,” she pondered. ‘‘I wonder if he 
would dare. Perhaps he is a little crazy. Crazy —_ 
dare do anything. There was talk all around of his goin 
off to the States. Why doesn’t he go and be done wit 
it? His sister could keep his old father, and they could 
shut up the Somerset house, or sell it. I wish he would 

of!” 

The set, cunning look upon the young man’s face act- 
ually haunted her. It recurred to her when she was get- 
ting her father’s and Luman’s early breakfast or hunting 
for their tools; while she was singing Bert to sleep; while 
she was washing clothes in the blue-white water behind 
the house; while she wandered along the beautiful shore 
and watched the bands of color wavering upon the shin- 
ing surface of the wonderful Bermudian sea, or saw the 
Gibbs Hill light gleam out in the early evening, to be 
answered by another from swelling St. David. Dilsy 
would have been happy in these sweet oleander-scented 
summer days if it not been for Cyrus Trimble and 
the passionate words which he had said to her. Still, 


she was young and strong and sanguine—and murders 
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are rare in Bermuda. Only one can be remembered there 
these many years, and that was committed by_a negro. 
She did not believe that Cyrus Trimble would really 
dare to do so desperate a thing. 

For some time after Dilsy had chased her pet so far on 
that sunny May morning she had kept her word, and had 
tied him with “ole Dolly's rope” to the door-post when- 
ever she had been obliged to leave him by himself; but 
he had rebelled so stoutly at this severity, and had prom- 
ised so fairly in his vague baby way to stay in the little 
yard, that Dilsy somewhat relaxed her precautions. She 
was often compelled to go to St. George or Hamilton on 
shopping or other anal on which occasions, instead of 
tying Bert, she became conteut to leave him under the 
very lenient protection of “Granny” or ‘‘ Aunt Vashti.” 
Then there were the church picnics and sociables—for the 
Burrages were pillars of the Methodist Church at Hamil- 
ton, and never failed to do their pont in supporting it. 
They had, too, like all the Bermudians, innumerable rela- 
tives scattered throughout the islands, whom they visited 
frequently. Dilsy even left the baby long enough to 
watch overnight with a favorite aunt in Paget who was 
suffering from a fever. On getting home from these va- 
rious expeditions she had usually found that the baby 
had behaved himself well. He still ran away sometimes, 
but he honorably selected times for his excursions when 
she herself was at home. 

One cloudless July day there was to be a lawn party 
on the grounds of the pastor’s home in Hamilton. An 
addition had been built to his house by his loving congre- 
gation, and this party was to celebrate the completion of 
the same. The lawn was shaded by grand pride-of-India 
trees, which were to be hung in the evening with colored 
lanterns. The ladies were to serve a supper, in which 
ice-cream was to play a prominent part. This is a rare 
delicacy among the poor of Bermuda, such as the main 
part of the Methodist church members. 

It is needless to say that everybody who had any claim 
to go intended to be present at this party. At Sea Cove 
there was a good deal of discussion over the matter. 
Mrs. Bersage, being an old-fashioned person, was for tak- 
ing the baby. Thus the entire family could on the 
festivities. Dilsy had no idea of allowing such plebeian 
proceedings. She herself, she said, would remain at home 
and take care of the baby; but it was finally settled that 
Aunt Vashti should be the martyr. As she would cer- 
tainly have made herself ill with the dainties to be served 
at the party, this was undoubtedly a wise decision, but 
in her secret soul Aunt Vashti rebelled strenuously against 
it. She was enjoying that immemorial privilege of the 
disappointed, a fit of the sulks, when the rest of the fam- 
ily, after elaborate preparations, finally drove away in the 
donkey-cart. Luman Shores, who was a tall slender 
young carpenter, originally of the blond type, but much 
tanned by the island sun and wind, was to follow later on 
foot. 

It was nearly six o'clock, and the jingle of plates and 
glasses announced that the refreshments were about to 
be served, when Dilsy was interrupted in the very middle 
of a merry joke by a terrifying vision. This was no 
other than the bent figure and wrinkled brown counte- 
nance of Aunt Vashti. The latter bore an expression of 
such despair underneath its beads of perspiration that 
Dilsy was chilled to the marrow after a single glance at 
it. Her pretty rosy face grew pale. 

‘*What is the matter, Aunt Vashti?” she shrieked, as 
she flew to meet her aged relative, who was literally al- 
most dead from her unwonted exertions on a hot, moist 
summer day, and from the fright which she had experi- 
enced during the last two hours. 

Under the reviving influences of a spoonful or two of 
ice-cream she managed to stammer out that she ‘‘ couldn’t 
find Bert.” Then she promptly fainted dead away. The 
combined energies of the seventy or eighty people present 
were enlisted in the endeavor, first,to restore the good 
old lady to consciousness; second, to carry her to the 
couch in the minister's porch; and third, to get more def- 
inite information from her. 

As nearly as could be learned, she had been sitting, an 
hour or more before, under the big rubber-tree in the yard, 
with Bert playing close by. She had gone into the house 
to get her scissors, when, To! upon her return, a brief “ten 
minutes” later, the boy was nowhere to be seen. 

“Ah call ’im an’ ah call ’im,” sobbed the agitated old 
creature, ‘‘ but ah might as well call the rubber-tree. Ah 
*aven’t seen nor ‘eard anything of ’im since then.” 

The richest man in the congregation, who happened to 
possess a two-seated ca e and a pair of horses, took 
the three women home, Dilsy weeping uncontrollably 
all the way. Mr. Burrage and Luman Shores followed 
in their own donkey-cart, taking a roundabout route in 
order to search a large mangrove swamp on the south 
shore, to which the child had once wandered off, some 
weeks before. 

As they rode along, Mrs. Burrage tried to console Dilsy 
by reminding her how often the child ae ey run 
away and how he had always been found; how he was 
of course older now than he had ever been before under 
similar circumstances, and how much a few weeks counted 
in considering a child’s intelligence; and that the alarm 
had been sounded more quickly and generally than ever 
before through the medium of the lawn party. 

“Lahkly as not he'll be home befoah we get there,” 
she said, soothingly. 

‘* But it’s been two hours—maybe three!” moaned Dilsy. 
**He can run labk a spide’, an’ he is to see the 
wate’ rush into Harrington Sound. If he dropped in 
there unde’ the bridge, he would neve’ be seen aw heard 
of again. They say theah’s a tide theah that sucks 
things down. Aw he might have come down heah to 
Hamilton by some roundabout way; an’ theah’s such a 
mean lot of darkies heah, theah’s no knowin’ what they’d 
do. Aw he might find a boat an’ go off in it, an’ if he 
tipped over, as he suahly would, the sharks would have 
him in no time. Aw he might get into the caves, an’ 
drop into some of those holes that go down into the mid- 
dle of the earth. Oh, mercy!” and Dilsy would go off 
again into a series of vague eks and ejaculations. 

The trim, square, whitewashed little house at Bailey’s 
Bay looked cool and inviting under the shade of its great 
tubber-tree. Its jalousies were open, and the seat in 
which Aunt Vashti had been sewing stood with a piece 
of work in it, as —- she had just risen from it. 
Around it were scattered the baby’s playthings—a woven 
palmetto a cedar cane with a head carved rudely 
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in the shape of a hen, dried gourds, a rag doll—but where 
was the little rogue himself? 

After making sure that he was not in hiding in the 
house por in the banana-patch, Dilsy made a hurried 
search of the neighboring beach, in company with several 
sympathizing saghbeon Aunt Vashti had been obliged 
to take toher bed. Mrs. Burrage sat in the porch, flurried 
and tearful, receiving the troops of visitors and answering 
the same questions over and over again. 

By the time that the darkness bad gathered, almost 
every spot within five miles of Bailey’s Bay had been 
neta scoured. The two or three mangrove swam 
in the viclaity had been searched, and men had been in 
boats along the shore waters, fearfully looking for a 
drenched childish figure with rolled-up, sightless eyes, 
but nothing had resulted. No one could be found who 
had even seen the boy pass or had met him. These usual 
clews, which had been Dilsy’s dependence heretofore, 
were now altogether wasting 

Nine o'clock found the family together, but without 
little Bert. Dilsy had been shudderingly sure that the 
Walsingham caves had swallowed up her darling, but 
Mrs. Gobody, Cyrus Trimble’s sister, who had guided 
the searchers there, had been sure that no one could have 
entered them without her knowledge, for she had been 
sitting all the afternoon underneath the calabasli-tree 
which overhung the pathway to them. The searchin 
party were confident that the boy was not in the Wal- 
sip Ane caves. 

he neighbors had prepared an appetizing Bermudian 
supper of sweet-potatoes, amber-fish, and Kohl-rabi, but 
Diley could not touch it. While the others were eating 
she threw herself upon the chintz lounge in the open 
porch behind the house. Bailey’s Bay was covered with 
a sheen of moonlight; but all that she could think of as 
she looked at it was that her lost darling might be lyin 
underneath its shimmering waters. e moaned an 
prayed aloud, but did not weep. She seemed to be past 
that sort of thing now. A stern agony, deeper than we | 
other feeling that she had ever known, possessed her. It 
seemed to give her new powers, new perceptions. 

Dilsy had naturally a quick and subtle mind. If she 
had received an adequate education, or if she had been 
born in a climate which encouraged exertion, she might 
have made a career for herself. As the daughter of a poor 
Bermudian carpeuter, she was am known throughout 
the neighborhood as a ‘‘ raght smaht gihl.” ; 

Nobody, however, had ever suspected that Dilsy pos- 
sessed anything akin to what is called ‘‘second-sight.” 
She herself would have been the last one to have cluimed 
any such faculty; yet,as she Jay there writhing in ber 
distress, she felt something which might have been de- 
scribed by that term, though she did not know it. She 
had been conscious of a special feeling of mystery regard- 
ing this disappearance. hy had she felt from the first 
that there was no use in bunting for the child? She had 
never felt so before. Why had she allowed a feeling of 


despair to settle down upon her even before any effort 
had been made to find the missing baby? Why had she 
felt a conviction that though the mangrove swamps might 
be scoured, and though the salt pools at the Flats and 


the scum -covered canals which ran into the island just 
below the bay might be dragged, nothing would come of 
it? No definite idea controlled her mind, but she kept 
feeling about vaguely for aclew. Intuitively she realized 
that there was one, and within her reach. Could it be 
that the child had so hopelessly strayed away all by him- 
self? If not, was there any one who would be likely to 
entice him away? 

The evening wore on. Word had been sent throughout 
the length and breadth of the little group of islands of the 
loss of the boy. Even Ireland Island and St. David had 
been pretty thoroughly canvassed before midnight. The 
carpenter’s small house, called Sea Cove, according to the 
local custom of naming residences, was crowded all night 
long with sympathizing friends. Dilsy sat among them, 
duinb and pale, springing up wildly whenever a new- 
comer appeared in the shadowy pag oy me yard, then 
sinking back in silent anguish when the invariable report 
was rendered—‘‘ No news.” 

It was a little after midnight, and she was sitting alone 
on the broad limestone door-step, when she discerned 
among the men moving about beneath the spreadin 
rubber-tree the stooping form of Cyrus Trimble. Grad- 
ually he drew nearer, and at last he paused directly in 
front of her. He waited a moment, as though hoping 
that she would address him, but she made no sign that 
she knew of his presence. 

“ Ah’m awful sorry faw you, Dilsy—you know ah am,” 
he began at length, in a thick, embarrassed voice. 

She said nothing. 

** Ah rode cleah up from Somerset this afternoon, but 
ah didn’t meet him anywhere. Ah heard about it befoah 
sundown. It’s all ovah the islands, Dilsy.” 

She maintained her listless silence. 

“Now, Dilsy,” he went on, with intense eagerness, 
“don’t take it so hahd. Somebody ‘ll find him. He’s 
played in the wate’ eve’ since he was bawn, an’ it stands 
to reason he hasn’t been drowned. Somebody ’!] find 
him in some simple —¥ lahkly as not, where we neve’ 
thought to look faw him. An’ when anybody does bring 
him in, Dilsy, you'll feel pretty good. You'll want to do 
something pretty fine faw him. If you were rich, you’d 
want to pay him a Jot faw bringing Bert back. And ”— 
with a sudden gulp in his throat—‘‘if it happened to be 
me that a him in, if ah should jus’ happen to find 
him, ah shouldn’t want any money, Dilsy; but couldn’t 
you give me something?” 

He leaned forward until his r face almost touched 
hers, and his glowing eyes seemed to light an answering 
spark in her vacant, unseeing ones. She gazed now hun- 
grily at him, but she did not speak. 

‘Would you—you would, wouldn’t you, Dilsy—marry 
me, Dilsy?” 

She straightened herself up and drew away from him 
with a motion of unspeakable repugnance, but her tongue 
seemed paralyzed. 

“You know,” he continued, with an acuteness born of 
his fierce love for the shrinking girl before him—‘‘ you 
know how I know these islands. There isn’t a man from 
Grassy Bay to St. Catherines who knows them as I do. 
I know every inch of every cave, Joyce’s and Tucker's 
island es well es Walsi ’s. Ah know every hole in 
the shore from Spanish Point down. If ah way Ae 
to hunting the baby, ah believe ah could fiud him if he’s 
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alive. If you say the word, ah’ll set to work. Ah’ll 
hunt labk a tige’ every day, yes 4 minute of every day, 
until ah have been into every hidden spot in Bermuda. 
When ah get through, if ah don’t have him, he's dead. 
But ah believe ah could find him, an’ if ah did—” 

He paused. She waited a moment, breathlessly look- 
ing up at him. Then she burst forth in a torrent of en- 
me 
“Oh, go find him, Cy! It’s jus’as you say. You do 
know every place in the islands, an’ nobody can hunt lahk 
you. Don’t wait a minute! It’s midnight now, and he 
may be wandering in some wild place aw crying in a 
cave. What makes you wait?” 

‘*But will you have me if ah find him?” 

She threw up her hands with a despairing gesture. 

‘*Would you want me if ah didn’t cah faw you, Cy?” 
she moaned, her sauciness and coquetry all forgotten. 
‘‘Ah don’t cah faw you, an ah neve’ can; but you ah 
boun’ to go an’ find that pooah baby. You ought to do 
it an’ neve’ min’ me. You ah jus’ as cruel an’ wicked 
as you can be if you don’t! Go along, Cy, an’ hunt faw 
him this minute!” 

She rose and stamped her foot passionately, but he only 
slunk away from her with a vicious gesture, muttering, 
** Not unless you promise what ah said.” 

She gazed after him defiantly. Then she sank back 
upon the door-step and buried her face in her hands in an 
attitude of abject woe. He stood a few paces off and 
looked at her, but she did not raise her head again. At 
last he turned and walked heavily away. She under- 
stood then that he did not mean to make any further 
search for the child—supposing that he had already made 
any, which she did not half believe. 

As she lay there on the broad door-step, with the light 
of the moving torches flaring upon her, and the hum of 
rough, kindly voices in her ears, faint from the want of 
food and from exhaustion, a sudden illumination seemed 
to come to her mind, just as before she had talked with 
Cyrus Trimble. One by one strange theories occurred 
toher. Some she rejected intuitively and swiftly. Others 
she accepted. She felt sure that they were true. She 
pieced together tiny bits of evidence. She imagined 
what might happen under certain circumstances, then 
under others. She believed that certain courses would 
produce certain effects. She felt more of the strange in- 
sight which had seemed to endow her all day. Cyrus 
Trimble was a clumsy fool. She would manage him yet. 
She would see whether he would help in the search or 
not! She would punish him for the threat which he had 
made! But was she strong enough to do it? Could she 
compel him, without giving him the promise which she 
would rather die than make? 

She rose, after a little, and started to go into the house, 
but as she lifted herself up she swayed and would have 
fallen if some of the men who were watching her had not 
sprung forward and caught her For more than an hour 
they worked over her. She would seem to come to her- 
self, then she would bound up with a beart-broken ‘‘Oh, 
Bertie, Bertie!” and would fall back and have to be re- 
vived again. 

When the morning broke, she was lying, glassy-eyed 
and colorless, on the chintz lounge in the vine-covered 

rch. Her mother and a notable island nurse named 

rs. Withers were sitting beside her. Suddenly she 
rose, and swinging her arms with a strong, sweeping 
motion, utterly unlike her usual self, she said, harshly: 
**Get out of the way! It’s tahm faw breakfast, an’ Bert 
isn’t ready! Ah must wake him up!” 

‘*Lie down, Dilsy!” cried the nurse, in alarm. She 
laid her band heavily upon the girl’s shoulder and pulled 
at her. ‘‘ Don’t you know you're sick? You ain’t fit to 
stan’ on your feet. Lie down an’ keep calm. There, 
there! Lie down! There, there!” 

The girl jerked herself violently away, and gave the 
old lady a push which knocked her to the floor. Then, 
with a wild gesture which frightened the three or four 
men still hanging around the yard, she dashed out among 
them screaming at the top of her voice. 

** She’s all gone to pieces!” groaned the old carpenter, 
who had lain down in bis clothes and was dozing, when 
he had been awakened by Dilsy’s loud talking. ‘‘If we 
can’t find that baby she'll die. She’s gone all to pieces 
as it is.” 

‘*She’s crazy as a March hare!” said the nurse, scram- 
bling painfully to her feet. 

‘‘You don’t think so!” quavered poor Mrs. Burrage. 
Her pale face grew paler still as she watched the men in 
the yard trying to hold Dilsy. 

“ Yes,ah do! Haven't ah seen ’em time an’ time again? 
There was that officer's wife down to St. George’s when 
her baby died coming over from Malta. When she got 
off the ship she was mos’ly lahk a dead pusson; then 
she rallied up and went into fits lahk—jus’ lahk Dilsy 
heah. Oh, ah’ve seen ‘em tahm an’ tahm again. She’s 
crazy, an’ no mistake!” 

The men had by this time forced the girl back to the 
chintz lounge, where they were holding her only by the 
combined efforts of them all. Their number had by this 
time been augmented by several more, in that singular 
way in which men gather from nowhere when there is a 
commotion. Among the new-comers was Cyrus Trimble. 
He was deeply affected by Dilsy’s condition, and turned 
ghastly white whenever she uttered one of the wild, 
screeching cries with which she resented the oan 
of her attendants. At last her strength seemed to wear 
out and her frenzy subsided, but she tossed in a fever and 
muttered deliriously all the morning. 

One by one during the day searching-parties came in to 
report no success and to inquire whether any one else had 
found a clew. A profound gloom hung over the little 
neighborhood of Bailey's Bay, somewhat relieved by the 
information that the Governor-General and his family 
had condescended to take an interest in the matter, and 
that there was a movement to send out soldiers from 
the barracks at Prospect and St. George to assist in the 
search. From Mount Langton, too, came the offer of a 
government tug, in case the Burrages should wish to drag 
the waters beyond the immediate vicinity of the bay. As 
for the kind-hearted gentry of Bermuda, they joined with 
one accord in the search. 

By the night of the second day it seemed as though lit- 
cxally every foot of land in little Bermuda and the shallow 
seas oe to it had been thorough! 
yet the lost child had not been found. 


examined, and 
nly a few of the 
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most persistent still continued the search. Almost every- 
bod concluded that little Bert would never be seen 
aga 


nu, 

Dilsy slept hardly any during the day. Each time that 
she dropped away they hoped that her eyes would open 
with the light of reason in them, but, on the contrary, as 
the hours dragged by she seemed to grow more and more 
demented. If left alone for an instant she would spring 
up, break such of the furniture or dishes as she could 
grasp, and even attack the first human being she met with 
the rage of a panther. Her father and Luman Shores 
were worn out early in the day with their exertions in at- 
tempting to restrain her, and had been re-enforced by kind- 
ly neighbors. The interest began to centre now about 
her even more than about the Jost child. 

The second night crept slowly by. Midnight found 
the little white cottage at Bailey’s Bay quiet, except in 
the room where her attendants vainly strove to compose 
the poor young lunatic, whose vagaries only increased as 
the hours p ' 

The dawn came. Its white beams fell on the tense and 
distorted face of the unhappy girl as she tossed and mut- 
tered. The men watchers were sleeping in their chairs in 
the kitchen, and Mrs. Withers was heating a gruel over 
an oil-stove, when suddenly a little voice was heard out- 
side calling, ‘‘ Auntie! Auntie!” In an instant Dilsy was 
on her feet and at the door. There stood the lost baby, 
holding toward her a branch of blooming oleander. 

‘* Fower, auntie,” he gurgled, smilingly, with his mouth 
full of cracker. 

She clasped him in her arms and shouted with delight; 
but her voice had lost the harsh discord of a few moments 
before, and her laugh was sweet and sane. As she held 
him she observed that there was a note pinned to his little 
dress. This she took off before any one had time to re- 
mark her movement, and thrust it into the pocket of her 
loose gown. 

‘““Where have you been?” they asked him over and 
over; but his few words were inadequate to the tusk of 
describing his adventures, which had evidently made little 
impression upon him. He entered into bis usual play at 
once, and sought out his favorite toys as though he had 
just left them. During the day he took along nap. He 
awoke full of life and spirits. Wherever he had been, 
there was no doubt that somebody had taken good care of 
him. The whole affair of his abduction had been most 
skilfully managed. Nobody had seen him go; nobody 
had seen him come. There had been no watchers outside 
at the hour of his return. That sweet little cry of 
“ Auntie! Auntie!” had been the first intimation which 
— one at Sea Cove had received that the child was still 
alive. 

When he had been handled by all present, to make sure 
that he was a being of flesh and blood, and no ghost; and 
when he had breakfasted and been set to play under the 
rubber-tree, surrounded by an ample guard, Dilsy, who 
had amazed the entire company by the suddenness and 
completeness of her recovery, sought the retirement of 
her own little upper chamber and turned the key in the 
lock. Then, and not until then, did she take out the note 
which she had unpinned from Master Bert’s clothing. 
This was what it said: 


** Dilsy, maybe you will be too crazy ever to read this, 
but maybe you will get well after you have the baby 
back. feel almost crazy myself, seeing you so bad. I[ 
took the baby and hid him in a cave back of Walsing- 
ham’s, that nobody knows about but me. He had a good 
time. I tended to him. I gave him a cake to go with me 
when you were at the lawn party. I thought you would 
have me if I pretended to find him. I am going to the 
States by way of Halifax. I shall sail on the Alpha at 
six to-morrow morning. When you read this, I shall be 
gone. I hope you will get well. It has almost killed me, 
seeing you so crazy. Cy. 


‘*For God’s sake don’t tell anybody it was me that took 
Bert off. I couldn’t ever come back if you told anybody. 
Likely I never shall come back anyway.” 


Dilsy put the note carefully into a bureau drawer. 
Then she tiptoed into her motnee’s bedroom, where she 
found that excellent matron reclining in a delicious state 
of relaxation after the fitful fever of the last two days. 
She started up nervously when she saw Dilsy entering, 
but only calmness and happiness were expressed in the 
laughing hazel eyes which gazed into her own. 

‘*You’re a sight bette’, Dilsy,” she murmured, affec- 
tionately. ‘My! bow crazy you were yesterday! We 
were scared almost to death about you. It seemed lahk 
you neve’ was comin’ right again.” 

‘*Now don’t you eve’ tell anybody the longest day 
you live, ma,” said Dilsy, firmly, ‘‘ an’ ah’ll tell you jus’ 
how it was. Ah knew pretty well that that fool of “— 
Trimble had toled the baby off somewhere—an’ he had. 
He hid him in a cave, an’ ah knew the only way to get 
him back was to do as ah did, faw ah couldn’t have Cy 
an’ Luman both, an’ ah’d a good deal rather have Luman, 
an’ Cy was bound not to bring the baby back unless ah’d 
have him ; but ah scared him into it, you see. Ah’m aw- 
ful sorry ah broke the teapot an’ the othe’ things—but 
now that Luman’s got steady work on the cathedral at 
Hamilton, we can buy you a lot of new dishes and furni- 
ture befoah long, an’ ah will, suah, faw ah might as 
—_ tell you, ma, we’re goin’ to get married in Septem- 

a ‘ed 

Mrs. Burrage was almost too much overcome by bewil- 
derment to make any promises, for ber honest, simple 
soul had had no previous suspicion of anything which 
Dilsy had just revealed; but the whole Burrage family 
were noted for their closeness of mouth, and Luman Shores 
was one of the most taciturn of men, so that Cyrus Trim- 
ble’s secret was kept. But he has never come back to 
Bermuda. 

When Dilsy left the room she took her father's glass 
and went up on the roof. Far off, over the white town of 
St. George, she saw a dim speck, growing constantly 
dimmer. A faint thread of smoke trailed along behind it. 
Dilsy knew that it could be none other than the Alpha, 
bound for distant Halifax. As she watched it, the weari- 
ness which oppressed her after the desperate labors of 
the last two days seemed to roll off like a tangible burden. 
She went down to her own room and fell into a long, 
peaceful sleep. 
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eS they intend to enter for it or not, the 
chief topic of interest to women golf-players at 
present must naturally be the annual tournament-for the 
women’s championship of the United States, to be held 
at Morristown, New Jersey, beginning on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 6. Although, strictly speaking, this is the second 
tournament of the kind which las been held in this coun- 
try, it is practically the first one for which the previous 
arrangements have been thorough and satisfactory. The 
competition last November on the links of the Meadow- 
brook Hunt Club, at Wesibury, Long Island, was very 
much of an impromptu affair. None of the fourteen 
contestants who met in the tournament had had long 
enough notice to allow adequate time for practising with 
a view to championship honors. Add to that the fact 
that the Meadowbrook course was far too difficult for 
most of the women players at that time, and the further 
misfortune which they encountered in the rainy weather, 
and it is evident that the game did not afford as satisfac- 
tory a test as might have been desired. 

The conditions under which the coming tournament 
will be played were arranged several months ago by the 
Golf Association, and were briefly indicated in this depart- 
ment at the time. The method is the same in principle 
as that used in the men’s championship tournament last 
July at Shinnecock Hills, where it was very generally 
approved. On the first day all the contestants will meet 
in a medal-play round of eighteen holes. The course to 
be used is a sort of compromise between the old, short 
one of nine holes and the long, eighteen-hole, men’s 
course. The former was properly regarded as too easy, 
but there are a few places on the eighteen-hole circuit 
which, it was thought, would prove too formidable for 
women players. The combination decided upon by the 
Green Committee of the Morris County Golf Club 
includes some of the best holes of the long course, and 
measures in al] nearly 2000 yards. The medal-play round 
mentioned above, on the first day, will be played in 
halves of nine holes each, at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. This 
rule of not playing more than nine holes without an in- 
terval of rest will prevail throughout the tournament. 

After all have finished the eighteen holes of medal 
play, those who have made the best eight scores will alone 
be eligible to take further part in the tournament. In 
this way all but the most expert will be eliminated on 
the first day. These will then be drawn against each 
other and meet in match- play rounds of eighteen holes 
until the victory is decided. he game between tle final 
pair will take place on the afternoon of Friday, October 
9. Saturday is thus left free for a special handicap com- 

etition, for which three prizes have been offered by the 

orris County Golf Club. The Robert Cox perpetual 
challenge trophy, which was given several months ago 
as the prize for the women’s championship, will be first 
played for at this tournament. As thiscan never be won 
outright, medals will be provided as tokens of victory for 
the first, second, third, and fourth in order. Cups have 
also been given by the Golf Association for the lowest 
three scores in the medal play competition on Tuesday. 

From present indications it seems as if there would be 
at least thirty-five entries in the tournament. The lists 
do not close, however, until September 29, and at the time 
that this is written it is too early to speak with certainty 
as to who the players will be. Mrs. Brown, Mrs, Arthur 
B. Turnure, and Miss Marie Harrison have had another 
summer's practice at Shinnecock Hills, and it is the opin- 
ion of one who has watched them that they have advanced 
considerably in skill. Miss Sargent, of the Essex County 
Country Club of Massachusetts, has been playing pretty 
steadily since last year, and was even then the most dan- 
gerous rival Mrs. Brown had. It has been reported that 
none of the Massachusetts players are likely to enter, be- 
cause of the distance they have to come, and the number 
of fall tournaments which are to take place on their 
home course. It is greatly to be hoped that these con- 
siderations will not prevent them from competing, for 
the three who came to Meadowbrook last year—Miss Sar- 
gent, Mrs. W. B. Thomas, and Mrs. Rt. C. Hooper—all 
showed excellent form, and it is, moreover, desirable that 
as many parts of the country as possible should be repre- 
sented. It would be a rather singular thing if the wo- 
men’s championship this year, as weil as the men’s, should 

© not only to the West, but to a member of the same 

amily as the winner of the latter. Miss Whigham, the 
sister of Mr. H. J. Whigham, of the Onwentsia Golf Club 
of Chicago, has been playing a great deal of late, and her 
ability may be oon rom the fact that her brother is 
accustomed to allow her only balf a stroke a hole. This 
sounds like better feminine golf than we have yet seen 
hereabouts, but we shall be able to judge more accurately 
when we have seen Miss Whigham play. There will 
probably be a good number of Morristown players, for 
even those not of the first rank have a great advantage in 
being at home upon the course. Among those who may 
reasonably be counted upon are Mrs. William Shippen, 
Mrs. Arthur Dean, Mrs. H. P. Phipps, Miss Helen Shel- 
ton, Miss Alice Post, Miss Louise Field, and Miss Bessie 
ittle. 

It is altogether likely that several of the Newport and 
Meadowbrook golfers will be among the competitors. A 
ee new player who may enter is Miss Anabel 
Green, of the Englewood and Essex County (Orange), New 
Jersey, Golf Clubs. Miss Green has made some excellent 
scores, but has not yet had enough practice to make her 
a reliable contestant. No woman who thinks of entering 
ought to be deterred from doing so by fearing that she 
has no chance. The surprises which occurred in the 
men’s championship, when the best scores of the medal- 
play round were recorded, were excellent evidence of the 
delightful uncertainty of golf form, even among players » 
of much experience. Men of whom great things had been 
predicted did nothing remarkable whatever, and two or 
three of the foremost were golfers whose existence up to 
that time had been almost unknown among the clubs in 
general. AvELIA K. BRaINERD. 
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SELECTION. 

TINUE thoughts of a man flow 
l in and out of his mind like 
currents through the ocean, or 
like the winds in and out of the 
windows of a turret set high up 
in the air 

Where they come from we 
wonder and can scarcely tell 


other, ‘‘ Stay!’ and so choosing, 
retaining or refusing, combining 
and judging, he forms in his 
mind the tigure of his ideal. 

So the master of the ship, steer- 
ing for his port, selects the waters 
which shall float, and the winds 
which shall waft him. 

So the builder, planning his 


Ww) ‘ , great tower, selects one stone to 
hat influence — drives make its walls stronger, and re- 

’ “il us ' 4 } owe s 

ner m toward w wpe . nT oo jects another as useless or weak. 

rings one thought repeatedly of 

prevents another reappearing—it 


So the driver guides his horses, 
turning or checking them, up 
one road or past another. It is 


is hard to discover these things 
But mental control, and, follow 


- na his restraining hand that brings 
ing it up closely, me nial training them to his destination. 

begin when the will and con The stones are of value only 
SOONG OS OS Ee Sane when they begin to form a build- 
command of these vagrast winds ing under the worker’s hand. 
ad waves of mentality ret And of what use is the ship until 
man decides in what direction his it ceases to be the toy of the winds 
mind shall ascend, and, with a and the waves and begins to 
pears a i" ¥ ad i ae — move steadily forward under the 
em Lhoughtl and impulse 

He says to one Got" to an 


control of the master’s hand? 





Fie 4 Back or Braipep Fig. 5.—Back or Lona CLOAK, 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 1.—Bratogrp Cioran Jacketr.—[See Fig. 4.] Fig. 2.—Asrrakuan Cape with Mink TRIMMING. Fig. 3.—Lone CLoak wirn Fur-TriuMeD CoLuar. 


For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. [For Back, see Page 818. ] 


[See Fig. 5.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


For pattern and description see No. 1. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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MRS. JOHN SARGENT WISE. 


N its last choice of a treasurer, the New York City 

Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion made a happy selection, us in Mrs. John Sargent 
Wise, the present incumbent, are combined personal 
beauty and charm, quick wit and intelligence, and the 
prestige which goes with an assured position in the so- 
cial world. 

It was at the residence of Mrs. Wise, on April 19, 
1891, that the chapter was formally organized, it being 
the first local chapter of the National Society ever 
formed. She was elected as first secretary, and did 
most efficient work in geiting the patriotic coterie un- 
der headway, and is a charter member not only of the 
New York City Chapter, but also of the National So- 
ciety. 

A Southerner by birth, Mrs. Wise passed nineteen 
years in Richmond, though born in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and received much of her education in Philadel- 
phia. Being exceptionally pretty, attractive, and vi- 
vacious, she was the recipient of a large share of at 
tention, and married, before the age of eighteen, Mr. 
John Sargent Wise, then « young lawyer of promise, 
which has since been fulfilled, for as jurist and poli- 
tician be has gained a national reputation. He is a 
member of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, coming of good old Revolutionary stoek, 
and also a direct descendant of Gerard Spencer, one of 
Massachuset's's early colonial settlers. 

Mrs. Wise’s life has been a happy one, and although 
surrounded by « large family of sons and daughters 
she is still almost girlish in appearance. One son has 
already graduated at West Point and entered the army, 
another is a young lawyer, while a bright young daugh 
ter is soon to make her entrance into society. 

Having settled permanently in New York some years 
ago, Mr. and Mrs. Wise have gathered about them a 
large circle of friends, the Southern element well rep 
resented, and their Sunday-night teas have a fame of 
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Mts. JOHN SARGENT WISE. 


and successful housewife, Mrs, Wise is overwhelmed 
with outside demands upon her time and energies. 
She was a lady manager at the World's Fair of Chica- 

o, is an active member of the Seciety of Political 
Study, of the Post-Parliament Club, and other associ- 
ations, and is interested in many philanthropic works. 

In manver Mrs. Wise is simple and cordial, with a 
friendliness that makes her a general favorite. A 
ready and able speaker, she is au fait with parliamen- 
tary procedure, and an authority even on knotty points. 

She has always showed herself devoted to the wel- 
fare of the New York City Chapter of the Revolution- 
ary Society, and has labored arduously in advancing its 
interests. 


PASSION-FLOWER EMBROIDERY 
DESIGN. 

HIS design looks more difficult and complicated 

than it really is. Indeed, tlis flower, the wild 
Southern passion-flower, is well adapted to represen- 
tation in embroidery on account of its flat unmodelled 
disk and its fine natural blending of harmonious tints, 
The design may be embroidered upon linen or silk of 
any color that is harmonious with the lavender and 
purple of the flowers. 

The leaves, stems, and tendrils are to be outlined in 
green, brown, or gold, as your own taste or the use to 
which you will put the finished embroidery dictates, 
The bud should be outlined and shaded where the lines 
indicate. ‘The flowers themselves need first to have 
the stamens und pistils worked in light greenish-yellow 
silk 

Where the column which upholds the pistil and 
stamens joins the rest of the blossom there is circle of 
dark reddish or crimson purple, then a white riug, then 
another small circle of reddish-purple. Represent 
these circles by short stitches radiating from the centre 
of the flower. 

In the broad white circle which comes next, the 


their own, abounding as they do in old-fashioned South ers of fashion, while throughout pervades the very essence — stitches should continue in the same direction, and also in 
ern hospitality. At them one meets magnates of the po- of good-breeding and good-fellowship the three alternate purple and white circles which follow. 
litical world hobnobbing with artists, musicians, and lead In addition to her domestic affairs, for she is a careful These last purple circles should be of a shade of silk with 
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less red in it, of a purer purple than those 
circles near the centre 

After the last dark circle comes the light 
lilac-tinted fringe, that spreads out without 
much wave in it until it comes to the very 
lip end 
of the lavender tint, but the fringe 
quite obscures them The pen lines of the 
drawing should be followed in thin outline 
to represent the fringe. 


same 


LITTLE PITCHERS 
( \HILDREN have the faculty of hearing 
and seeing much more than their elders 
They are too guile 
less to be hypocritical, but it seems natural 


would believe poss ble 


to them to listen to and observe all that 
passes in their presence while they appear 
outwardly demure and inattentive 

The average parents are not careful 
enough as to what they say to one another 
and about other people in the presence of 
the little ones One grown woman con 
fesses to having all her life distrusted a 


friend of the family because of something 


she heard her mother say years ago. She 
remarked to her husband,“ Bob said he 
would be here to dinner to-night, but, as 
usual, he did not let his promise keep him 


from staying away 
It was said carelessly of a man who was 


80 intimate in the family as to come and go 
at his pleasure The child, listening, de 
cided in hér heart that Bob” had broken 
his promis As usual mamma had 
said. That must mean that he often lied 


that he was, in fact, a liar And this belief 
she was never wholly shake off 

Another child present when the 
morning’s mail was brought in Her father 
tore open and glanced 
Then he tossed 
his wife, with an ex 
clamation of impatience 


able t 
was 


1 business envelope 
s bill enclosed in it 
it acrosa the table to 


over 


There is J s bill It is even larger 
than I expected it to be I cannot pay it 
this month. I simply haven't the money 
in bank 

Terror - struck, the child left the room. 


Matters had come toa fearful Her 
father could not pay his debts; he would be 
sent to prison as soon as it was found out 
All day long the little one watched from 
her nursery windows for the sheriff she 
thought would come to “‘ sell them out.” 
So uncommunicative are children that she 


pass 


Underneath are petals and sepals | 


said nothing to her mother of her fears,until | 


at bedtime, when she was tucked into her 
cot—she caught her mother around the neck 
and sobbed out 

Ob, mamma, do you supose this is our 
last night at home? Shall we have to go to 
the poorhouse to-morrow ? 

Then it was all told,and mamma ex 
plained that papa spoke hastily—that he 
could meet all his obligations, that the bill 
he had received that morning would be 
paid in good time, etc., etc., until the little 
girl, feeling as if had snatched 
back from the very doors of the poorhouse, 
sank to sleep jut though has now 
children of her own, she has never forgotten 
that dreadful day, and cannot say too much 
in condemnation of the practice of speaking 
thoughtless!y where there is even one very 
little pitcher with big ears 


she been 


she 


USEFUL RECEIPTS 
Veal Loaf.—Three and a half pounds of 
uncooked veal, half a pound of salt pork 
(which may of course be omitted if so de 
sired); have the veal and pork chopped very 
fine by your butcher; balf a cup of melted 


butter, 6 crackers (preferably soda crackers) | 


rolled fine, 2 ergs, a grated nutmeg, a small 
yiece of onion. a little chopped parsley Form 
into a loaf; cover with bread crumbs and 
small pieces of butter; bake in a dripping 
= with plenty of water and baste frequent 
y; bake two hours 

Savory Beef.—Three and a half pounds of 
beef chopped fine, 6 crackers, butter size of 
an egg (warmed, but not melted), 3 eggs, 4 
table-spoons of cream, 4 teaspoons of suet, 2 
of pepper. Mould and bake in a moderately 
heated oven 


A fine Dreasing for Salad Lobster, or 
almost any other, is made as follows: 
A heaping teaspoon of mustard, an even 


one of salt, a pinch of pepper mixed with 


1¢ teaspoons of vinegar. The yolk of Legg, 





into which a half-pint of oil and an eighth | 


of a pint of vinegar are carefully worked, 
is then mixed with the other ingredients: 
and the white of the egg thoroughly beaten, 
is added last 

A Cream Dressing for Salada 
who dislike much olive oil, 
lows 

One cup sweet cream 
corn-starch 


For those 
is made as fol 


1 table spoon of 
whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff, 3 


tablespoons of vinegar, and a very little oil | 


(nbout a teaspoonful), 2 teaspoons of pow 
dered sugar, 1 scant teaspoon of salt, half a 
teaspoon of pepper, 1 teaspoon of made 
mustard. Heat the cream almost to boil- 
ing; then stir in the corn-starch, previously 
wet with cold water. Boil for two minutes, 
stirring constantly; add the sugar, and take 
from the fire. When half cold, beat in the 
whipped white of egg with swift strokes, 
but not many, and set aside to cool. When 
quite cool, whip in the oil, pepper, mustard, 
and salt, and pour over the salad 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Squash Pies.—A quart of squash, a quart 
of milk, 8 eggs, a teaspoon of flour, 2 tea- 
spoons of ginger, 1 of cinnamon, butter size 
of « nutmeg, 1 cup of sugar, and a small 
teaspoon of salt. This will make two good- 
sized pies. 

Lemon Pie.—One cup sugar, 1 cup milk, 
8 eggs beaten separately, 1 tablespoon of 
flour, and a little salt; rind and juice of 1 
lemon. Beat yolks and add them to the 
sugar; then flour, lemon, and milk; but do 
not put in the whites of the eggs until the 
pie is ready to go into the oven. 

A simple chocolate pudding for a family 
dessert is made as follows: 

Chocolate Pudding.—Pour a scant quart of 
boiling milk ou 10 large table-spoons of fine 
stale bread crumbs, which sweeten while 
warm, and also add half a table-spoon of 
butter while warm. When cold,stir in 5 large 
table-spoons of chocolate finely grated, flavor 
with vanilla, the yolks of 8 eggs and whites 
of 2. Mix thoroughly, place in a buttered 
dish, and put in the oven. When nearly 
done, spread over the pudding the whites of 
eggs well beaten and flavored with vanilla. 
Let the méringue brown slightly. 

Burnt Custard. —Make a custard of 1 
quart milk and 5 eggs. Put in a tin pan 
on the stove 34 table-spoons of brown sugar; 
stir constantly until melted; then spread 
around the sides of a baking-dish, pour in 
the custard, but do not stir it. Place the 
pan in one of boiling water, and bake in the 
oven 

Turret Cream (an elegant dessert).—One 
pint sweet cream, 1 quart milk,1 package 
of gelatine, 1 heaping cup sugar, 3 eggs 
beaten light, white and yolks separately, 
one-half pound of crystallized fruit, vanilla 
flavoring, juice of 1 lemon. Soak tlie 
gelatine in a cup of the milk four hours, 
Seald the rest of the milk; add the sugar; 
when this is dissolved, the soaked gelatine. 
Stir over the fire until almost boiling hot; 
strain and divide into two equal portions. 
Return one to the fire and heat quickly. 
When it nears the boiling - point, stir in the 
beaten yolks. Let all cook together two 
minutes, and turn into a bowl to cool. While 
it is cooling, churn the cream very stiff, and 
beat the whites of the eggs until they stand 
alone. Divide the latter into two heaps, and 
as the yellow gelatine begins to form, whip 
one-half of the whites into it,a little at a 
time. To the white gelatine add the rest of 
the whites in the same manner, alternately 
with the whipped cream. Flavor the yellow 
with the vanilla; the white with the lemon 
juice beaten in at the last. Wet the inside 
of a tall fluted mould with water, and ar- 
range in the bottom, close to the outside of 
the mould, a row of crystallized cherries. 
Then put in a layer of the white mixture ; 
on this the apricots or peaches, cut into 
strips; a layer of the yellow; another border 
of the cherries, and so on uutil the mixture 
is all used. When firm, which will be in a 
few hours, turn out on a handsome dish. 

This sounds elaborate and difficult, but it 
is not so, and is so inviting in appearance 
and delicious in flavor that it well repays 
the trouble of making it 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been ued for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for theirchildren while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothex the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Adv.} 


DON’T WORRY YOURSELF 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant con- 
ditions by giving the child pure, digestible food 
Don't uve solid preparations. Jnfant Health im a 
valuable pamphiet for mothers. Send your address to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company,N.Y.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


French 
DRESSING 
ForLadies’ 
and Child- 


ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 








It is the most 
reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
and more of 
Brown’s French 
Dressing is sold 
throughout the 
world than any 
other make. 


Ask your dealer for it and ac- 
cept no substitute; takeonly 


BROWN’S 
French Dressing. 





Just 
Sunlight Soap 


That’s all you need 


For clean clothes 
With little work 











Vor, XXIX., No, 39 


The Best 
They Say 


of other bindings 
is that they are 
“ just as 
good ” 





SKIRT BINDING. 


Ask for the new S. H. 
& M. Cord Edge. 


If your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 
Sampies showing labels and materials mailed free. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City, 
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“THE MARTIAN” 


A NEW SERIAL 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


| GEORGE DU MAURIER | 


THE AUTHOR OF 


| “TRILBY” and “PETER IBBETSON” 


Copyright, 1896, by Harper and Brothers. 


BEGINS IN 


MAGAZINE | 


NOW READY 


York | 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New 
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Porous 
Plaster 


S 


has been in use in every part of the world, and the testimony is universal 


as to its superior value. 
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Hygienic 


Shoes 
For Children 


Built on a felt 
foundation — proof 
against dampness— 
light and dressy— 
spring heels and 
flexible soles— 
$2.35 to $3.75 


according to size. 





The care we have 
taken to have this shoe made as nearly perfect 
as a shoe can be, illustrates what we are doing 
all the time for the comfort, health, and good 
appearance of the Children in everything they 
wear from Hats to Shoes. 


Mothers anywhere with our Iilus- 
trated Catalogue—for 4 cents post- 
age—can enjoy all the advan- 
tages of trading here, by mail, 


60-62 West 23d St., Na ¥ 


Stylish Suits 
$7." 


To the lady who 
wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost we 
will mail —/ree — our 
Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue of Suits and 
Cloaks and more than 
fifty samples of the 
Suitings and Cloak 
ings from which we 
make our garments to 
select from. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 
Tailor-Made Suits and Stylish Dresses, $7 up. 

Jaunty Jackets and Capes, $3.50 up. 
Plush Capes, $7 up. Fur Capes, $6 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Separate Skirts, $4.50. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 








grades. We make every garment to order and guaran- 
tee the perfection of fit, finish and style. We pay ex- 
press charges to any part of the world. Write to-day; 
you will get Catalogue and samples by return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York, 








' Fibre Chamois 
| "The Ideal Intestining 


» Recommended and Used by 


SARA BERNHARDT 
LILLIAN RUSSELL | 
: MRS. JENNESS MILLER 
REDFERN 


; 
None Genuine 
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Hard- 
wood 
Floors 
in Good 
Order. 
Write for 
free sample 
and book of 
directions. 
he Interior Hardwood Mafts., I apolis, 


return mail 
MOODY'S New *eady Out t 
WA 1sT ia 
poy -nt- SEIRY 1 ax D D SLEBVE P 
Gg. STITCH 
nd finishing entre MOODY, Bé, or LOU 


DEARRS#2.402 ) NOISES CURED 


as glasses heipeyes. NO P. 
Sntwe. Hiscox Co., 858 S56 Breay, M. Yo te Dosh and Prosts 
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Hold their place in the front rank of the publi- 
cations to which they belong.—Boston Journal, 
Feb. 19, 1896. 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4.00 a Year 
WEEKLY, $4.00 a Year 
BAZAR, $4.00 a Year 


ROUND TABLE, $2.00 a Year 
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S Unless Stamped Fibre Chamois: 





PREPARED For Polishing and | 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


Hace glands 
tp bch 9 Limoges ™ Co 


Oo White China. On Decorated China 














| FAST BLACK COTTON 
DRESS LININGS 23% 


Will Not Crock It is positively unchange- 


able and of superior quality. 
Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 














Look for this ata All Leading 
Roem (OLEAN SUM Jt QAch Dry ——. 
prema SG GG wyv "°F" 
Single- Ti 
Hartford Tube. LieS 


There is no such evidence of popular ARE THE 


satisfaction as the evidence of success- Standard 
ful experience. Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires have won this enviable reputation—others follow. But 


there is only one right kind of Tire. Accept only the genuine. 
IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Philadelphia. 
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By MRS. SANGSTER 


WITH MY NEIGHBORS. By Mrs. Marcaret E. SANGSTER. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


Written in a charmingly casual, informal, and—yes, neighborly style, that catches the reader in the first 
unformidable paragraph, and holds the confidential attention to the end. . The sourest cynic musi find in 
Mrs. Sangster’s message an uncommonly wise and wholesome note. —Broohiyn Times. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MRS. SANGSTER: 


LITTLE KNIGHTS AND LADIES. Verses for Young People. Illustrated? 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Soeete 


THE ROAD HOMIE. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HOME FAIRIES AND HEART FLOWERS. Twenty Studies of Children's 
Heads, and Other I]lustrations, by FRANK FRENCH. 4to, Cloth, $6 00, 
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Feder’s Brush 
* Skirt Protector. 


The only perfect dress edge. Its perfect- 
ness and simplicity are its triumph. It’s 
not a “ cord,’’ *‘ braid,” or ‘* velveteen bind- 
ing.” Hence it does not scratch the shoe 
or become hardened by dampness. - 

It protects and keeps the skirt clean as 
long as the skirt holds together. 

Altogether it’s a dirt defier, dust defier, 
and skirt protector. 

It cleans easily : 


A shake, and the dust is off. 
A rub, and it’s clean. 
A brush, and it’s new. 


It’s easy to put on, and wears everlast- 
ingly. All dry-goods ‘houses, or write 


J.W. Goddard & Sons, 98— 100 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


eAseast) 
End ta ble ks 


AUTUMN STYLES. 


Dress Fabrics. 


Plain Camel-Hair and Canvas Cloths, 
English and Scotch Cheviots 
and Homespuns, 
Colored Cashmere and White Armures. 


eqs 
Suitings. 
Check and Plaid Suitings, Fancy 
Jacquard Suitings, Beige 
Mixtures. 


Broadway K { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 

















Sitio 3 
So cosily dressed 
In the muslin well known 
As the $ 
| Pride of the West. ? 
1s For sale by all leading retailers. $ 


—— 











SPONGIA ° JOMANs WEAR, 
ABSORBENT 


For sale at all Dry- 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. Samples 5c. 
THE ANTISEPTIC FIBRE CO., 
1261 ATLANTIC AVE., BrRooKLYN, N. Y 














SHOPPING #07200 314% 
in New Yorkby alady of 
ex patonen, taste, &c., without charge. C wesles 

ISS A. BOND, 66 ~<—_— Ave., N.Y. 








| thread. be obtained in Nevelties and plain fabrics at the 
leading Dry is Houses. The genuine have the name (B. 
PRIESTLEY ec Co. ) on the selvedge. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York ¢ rity Black Dress Goods Ses?! aad eps 





A SIX MONTHS’ ENGAGEMENT. 


Usnally Miss Bellingham was talkative when her fancé was with 

a her, but this evening she had very little to say. The barden of the con- 
My versation fell upon Mr. Clingstone, and he did not sustain it as he shoald - 

' y have done. Mr. Clingstone was not much of a couversationalist. He 

was a much better,! A 

; Evidently Miws Bellingham had something on her mind, and it took her 

| 4 some time to get ready for the effort of relieving herself of her mental 

hey tg th she sald, after a few preliminary efforts at catching 
er ath: 
“When we became engaged, Harold, you will remember that you ex- 

pressed a wish that our engagement should not be a long one.” 





; wf t I,” replied Mr. Clingstone. “I said I was opposed to 
ong en nits,”” 
: = ae You mentioned six months, I believe, as the maximum 
length,” 

“ Yes, darling. I thonght then, and I think now, that no engagement 


should last longer than six months,” 

“ Do you know, Harold, that our six months are almost np?” 

“Are they? Well, well, how time does fly, especially when the hours 
are pleasant ones. ‘That half-year hax flown by sweetly and swiftly.” 

“ Yes,” Miss Bellingham went on, reflectively, “‘ our six months will be 
up next Thursday night, at 9.15 o'clock.” : 

“You have the exact time down fine,” commented the young man. 

“Tl am usually accurate.” 

“ Then, of course, Ethel love, as our six months have expired, we must 
get married. Oh, joy! How good it was of you to remind me of it!” 

Mr. Clingstone thought this a fitting time to embrace bis sweetheart, 
and his arm stole around her waixt. The maiden proceeded : 

“Yes, Harold, the six months will soon be up, and out of deference to 
your own wishes regarding the length of our engagement, I am willing 
that ours shall end at that time,” 

“Oh, glory! Then we shall be married in a week!” 

“You are going too fast, Mr. Clingstone. T say that out of deference 
to your views our engagement is to end at 9.15 on’ the evening of next 
‘Tharsday, for I have become engayed to Charles Munn, the engagement 
to take effect at that time. Now I'll get your hat and overcoat, and 
you'll be able to catch the last car without hurrying.” 








JUST RETURNED FROM EUROPE—TWENTY TRUNKS. 


Onr oF 


THE SEWING LESSON 

Mama (regarding an elaborate tangle tn Ethel's 
hands). ** What are you making, dear 7” 

Eruct. “1 dess I's making a mistake.” 

a 

Busy. “Johnnie Jones and I had a pillow fight 
yesterday 

Fuepom. “ Who got the worst of it 7” 

Bitty. * The pillow!” 








THE REASONS 


WHY GOLD DORSN'T OFTEN COME OUR Way. 


A VALID REASON. 

Macwraate. “If you were innocent, why did you 
run away the moment the policeman ap x 

Pat. “ Becaze, yer honor, thim cops do be always 
arrisiin’ the wrupg man.” 

——— 

* Violet Ray. What a pretty name!” said the un- 
popular suitor, 

* Yes,” replied Miss Ray; “too pretty to change.” 





USURPING MoSCORCHER'S PREROGATIVE. 


“1 WOPR TUR OCVOLE POLIORMAN WILT. STOP THAT RUNAWAY.” 


Sprocket 
Scorcher. “ So vo I 
THAT OUGHT TO RECEIVE DEASTIO TREATMENT.” 


THe CHREK OF THAT BOY TO ENDANGER THE LIVES OF BIOYOLERS 18 A THING 


Golfiac Asylum at Dunwood 
week, by Willie Perkins, head keeper. : 
has kindly forwarded them to me for publication in 


gether again so tha 


seat in front, but it 


ever met.” 
a coward !” 
we could 
Sur (bri ly) 
the muzzies on !’* 
Teacurn. “ Billy 
cowardice 7” 


Biny 
tion, 


lady-camp ?” asked 
“T'll tell you, m 


the deuce becomes 


“1 want one whi 


Bousy. ** Well, pretty good, 


artist, Mr. Knowital 


———~» 


Unsere Bon. “I hear you to’ your bicycle apart. Did you get it to- 


t it goes all right?” 
I got the handle bars on the back and the 


goes all right when you get used to it.” 
aouiuedgimapese 


Dawxts. “ What a verve Dawson must have!"’ 
Moxery. “ Do you think so? 


I think he is the biggest coward I have 


Dawkins. “ But just think what nerve it must take to appear like such 


~~» 


He (telling a hair-breadth adventure). “ And in the bright moonlight 
the dark muazies of the wolves." 


. “Oh, how glad you must have been that they bad 
— »————_ 


,can you tell me the difference between caution and 


“Yes, ma'am. When you're afraid yourself, then that's cau- 
But when the othe’ 


w's afraid, that's cowardice.” 


“Pa, if women were generale would they call their aide-de-cammp a 


Willis, 


y son, when women becume generals,” replied the 
1. 


—_—_a—— 


“Tread an item the other day which said that a floating ship displaces 
exactly her own weight in water,” said Hicks. 
“1 sappore it's so,” retarned Dawson ; *‘ but what bothers me is what 


of the water." 
—— 


“You don't seem to have the sort of folding-bed I want,” sald the cus- 
tumer, after looking through the farniture-man's stock. 
* What sort of a folding-bed are yon looking for 7” asked the clerk. 


ch I can use as a bicycle in the daytime.” 
ae caielinenios 


“What is the matter with the dinner, Mary?” asked Mrs. Hicks, im- 


patiently. 


“It's an hour late.” 


“Yez said to have cold roast beef for dinner, ma’am ; ‘it’s cookin’ it's 
been up to twinty minutes ago.” 





NOT HIS 


aang 


FAULT. 


“Do vou THI~nk we ovent TO Let Bonnie Rips IN THE CABLE-CARS ANY MORE?” 


**Wuy nor?” 
“He is GETTING 60 HE SWEARS TERRIBLY.” 


THE LAY OF THE GOLFIAC. 


(These lines were found in the padded cell of the 
y-on-the-Hudson, last 
Mr. Perkins 


hope of finding the owner. 


"Twas on the links at Golficock— 
A Jersey man was he; 
He'd come from old Miasmaville 
To play a game with me; 
And when we reached the seventh hole, 
Down by the high stone wail, 
I had a horrid stroke of luck 
And lost my brand-new ball. 


“No other ball have I,” quoth I, 
Nor had the caddy one, 
Nor was my visitor oes, 
And gone seemed all our fun ; 
When ‘Hi, Eareka!’ cried my friend, 
* These things will fill the bill! 
And took a bottle from his bag 
And handed me a pill. 


Cagiyie Surru.) 


A quinine pill, both smooth and round— 
trifle small, no donbt— 
Bat still "twas all we had at hand, 
And with it I played out. 
And, oh, it was a wondrous sight 
To see that little 
Go bounding o'er the bunkers high 
And ing o'er mere. 


It lofted like a new balloon; 
It stymied like a dream; 

It “put” just like a croquet ball— 
Drove like a solar beam— 

It drove as straight as straight could be 
Toward the wished-for goal, 

And brought me ont a winuer, ay, 
On each and every hole! 


And that is why, in spite of all 
The ecoffing, jeering crowd, 
I always play with quinine pills 
Whenever ‘tis allowed. 
What care I that you think me mad? 
It never brings me shame 
To play with anything that acts 
As tonic to my game 
-_—»——— 


“ Young man,” said the judge to a prisoner who had 
been found guilty of stealing some stained-glass win- 
dows, “* what ever you to take to this strange 
form of robbery 7” 

“ Your honor,” replied the poor fellow?“ it is a re- 
sult of my early education.” 

* How so?” 


* People were continually telling me to take panes.” 
> 


“1 — ag ey the facetious friend to the retarn- 
ed traveller, “‘ that you stopped at the Hétel de Ville 
while in Paris 7” 

“No, we didn't stop at the Hotel de Veal. We 
stopped at the Hotel de Ham and Eggs.” 
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SUPPLEMENT ‘ 


HOPPNER’S PORTRAIT OF THE 
COUNTESS OF OXFORD. 
See illustration on page 919. 


fT OPPNER, the painter of the portrait of 
the ‘‘ Countess of Oxford” that we re- 
produce tliis week, was for some time the 
fashionable painter of the court of England, 
and no unworthy rival of the artist who at 
last outstripped him in the patronage of the 
lords and ladies of the day, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. The fame of Hoppner was es- 
tablished before he was thirty years old, and 
his style of portraiture captivated the vain 
side of human nature. He himself, however, 
claimed superior purity of look as well as 
purity of style for his portraits of his fair 
clients when he declared, ‘‘ The ladies of Law- 
rence show a gaudy dissoluteness of taste,and 
sometimes trespass on moral as well as pro- 
fessional chastity.” The remark did not do 
any good to the painter who uttered it; the 
ladies,instead of crowding to Hoppner's stu- 
dio, preferred his rival, who could with his 
brush persuade very ordinary mortals that 
beauty and expression were their portions. 
Unfortunately the King was opposed to 
Hoppner. His Majesty George III. had nev- 
er liked Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Hoppner 
was an enthusiastic advocate of that great 
artist. Moreover, his Majesty did not love 
his son George, Prince of Wales, and when 
Hoppner openly joined the Whig party, of 
which the Prince was the leader, his chances 
of court favor vanished. Henceforth he had 
only Whig sitters, while Lawrence, prudent. 
ly keeping out of politics, could, after ‘ tak- 
ing” all the Tories, also reap a goodly crop 
of Whigs. The active support of the Prince 
of Wales gave rise to a wild legend. Hopp- 
ner’s mother was one of the German attend- 
ants at the palace. He was brought up and 
educated at the expense of the King, who 
nominated him one of the choristers. of his 
Chapel Royal, and when he became famous, 
gossip asserted that he owed more than nurs- 
ing and education to the throne. He was a 
student at the Royal Academy, and regarded 


boveing strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food R. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
eport. 


Rovat Baxtnc Powper Co., 





New York. 

















as one likely to be great in landscape. 

Although fate doomed him to be known 
as a portrait-painter, his talents as well as 
his taste would have led him to the higher | 
branches of the art, and he expressed admi- | 
ration for those brother artists who went to 
poetry or history for their subjects. In ad- 
mission to the Royal Academy, Lawrence 
gained the distinction first. The latter, al- 
though amazed at Hoppner’s remark quoted 
above, repeatedly called on him during his 
last illness. *‘ You will be sorry to bear that 
my most powerful competitor, he whom only | 
to my friends I have acknowledged as my 
rival, is sinking into the grave. I sincerely 
feel the loss of a brother artist, from whose 
works I have often gained instruction, and 
who has gone by my side in the race these 
eighteen years,” are words attributed to Sir 
Thomas. 

Hoppner’s first works were portraits of 


Mrs. Jordan as the *‘Comic Muse,” and as | 
‘**Hypolita”; a ‘Sleeping Venus,” a “‘ Beli- | 
sarius,” and “ Youth and Age” also belong 


to his early period. The number of portraits 
he exhibited will show his success in tbat 
branch of art. In six years portraits of 
twenty unknown ladies, described simply as 
“ladies of quality,” and as many of sitters 
who allowed their names to appear, were ex- 
hibited, and twenty portraits of the sterner 
sex. In the list of beauties the ‘* Countess 
of Oxford” is fourth. Hoppner was famous 
for his general information, his wit, and open- 
hearted nature, and he seemed to have more 
of the artistic temperament than any of his 
contem poraries. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





IVORY SOA 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’t. 


*Tis wisest to economize 

By blending, in the home supplies, 
The highest worth and widest scope. 
Now Ivory, being pure and good 
For laundry, bath and toilet, would 
Save fully half the bills for soap. 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious: 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO, Linen 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS- 








MARIANI WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


“1 WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT A PROVISION OF VIN MARIANI, THIS FORTIFYING, 
AGREEABLE TONIC.” 


MONSIGNOR CLEMENT, 
Archbishop of Carthage. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 POR TRAITS, 
mnt hgh te * 62W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 








The teeth—from decay. 
The gums—from softening. 
The breath—from impurity. 
The pocket—money. 





TEETH BREATH. 


A small sample of the liquid free, if you mention Haxper’s Bazan. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 
Hatt & Rucxet, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 


inderscments ont Autographs of Celebrities. 


By using liquid Sozodont 
every day, the powder 
(in same package) twice 
a week, you get the most 
you possibly can for the 
money, H% H% 8 
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POND’S EXTRACT is unequaled b= 
for quickly healing all kinds of WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, LAMENESS or RHEUMATISM. 


Rub thoroughly with POND’S EXTRACT after 
every ride to keep the muscles supple, pliant, strong. 
Try POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT for PILES. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES—Weak, Watery, Worthless. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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Lablache Face Powder 






THE 
QUEEN 
OF 
TOILET 
POWDERS 


In the Fall 


The Complexion is rough and coarse from exposure 
to the winds arid sun of country or shore. It needs 
careful attention in order to bring back the bloom 
and freshness. 


Use Lablache Face Powder 


It removes Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Gioss, Blotches, 
etc., and makes the skin soft and beautiful. It is 
the Greatest Beautifier and Most Perfect Face 


Powder that science and skill can produce. Invisi- 
ble and absolutely harmless. 
Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. Price, 


50c. per box. Ofall druggists, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & C0., French Perfumers, 


WEST STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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A Miniature 
Vesuvius 


inside your head. You know how 
that feels. Indigestion, Insomnia, 
Overwork—possible causes; Wright's 
Paragon Headache Remedy the cure, 
certain as the sunrise. No scientific truth more wonder 
ful than the amount of positive relief contained in one 









—_ wafer, 


he—wup go your spirits. That's the process. A large 
ton — Parag on Headache Remedy postpaid on receipt 
of 2 . in stamps, or sample free if you will send your 


po ng All druggists. 


CHAS.WRIGHT & CO. 
a ky MICH. 


Agents W ym? ¥: ‘eset 
county in the U. 
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rof. I. HUBERT’S 


Mavi CREAM 


For Beautifying the C ————— 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 


sent postpaid on receipt of 50c. Use | Prof.l. Hubert 
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5 Cents a Cake, | TOLEDO, 0. 
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lson’s Common Sense 
— medicine Taller a Seon “the pro- 
8 of deafness; concentrates sound 
‘aves to one pointu n Natural Drum; 
so takes the place of Natural Drums 
hen wholly ¢ or Partially destroyed ;in- 
isible, comfortable, safe—ne wire or 
to irritate. Yor full informa. 
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tion write or call for 14s. book on Deafness . 
Testimo — wr N EAR DRUM 
Offices | 7 Trust B . Louleville, K 
RB. 848, 1122 roadway, New York. 
Ask your 
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WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


|' is a pretty and happy custom by which certain anniversa 
ies of their wedding day are made fittipg times for a host 
stess Lo show hospitality, and in so doing to keep fresh 


in the memories and thoughts of their friends, as well as in 
their own hearts, that all-important date to them—the day of 
hie marriage 
l'o all who take part in them—guests and entertainers alike 
such celebrations are apt to be most delightful occasions, as 
ther | friends may meet and renew in their intercourse the 
pleasures of past times, and young people may hear of the days 
and doings before their own, and all the changes that advancing 
years have brought to the principal personages of the scene are 
made plea y evident in the young faces and new surround 
ingsabout them. Even if occasionally some sad thoughts may 
mingle with the h ippy recollections of other day 8, such mem 
ries are hidden, and all are usually glad to enter with accord 
into the merry spirit of the occasion and to make it a most en 


joyable meeting for mutually exchanging good wishes and 
cheerful reminiscences 

First of all to be celebrated by 
the newly married couple with 
any large commemoration fes 
tivity is usually the fifth anni 
versary, known as the wooden 
wedding, where the young peo- 
ple still meet and greet their 
friends in the gleeful spirit of 
youth. Few changes are to be 
noted at this anniversary in the 
host and hostess and their sur 
roundings since the original wed- 
ding day The wedding gown 
of the bride is hardly out of style, 
and she still seems very young 
and girlish The groom has not 
far to look back in recalling his 
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Fig. 1.—Cosrume wirn Botero Jacket anp Deer Grrpie.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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1.—Louts XVI. Coat or Streep Brocape. 
For pattern and description see No. VILL on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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college days, and the ush- 
ers and bridemaids of the 
wedding are probably free 
to be summoned to attend 
the anniversary and do 
their part at it. It may 
be, indeed, only one or 
two sweet baby faces 
which serve as reminders 
that as many as five years 
have passed over the 
heads of their parents 
since their marriage day. 

Next in order is ob- 
served the anniversary of 
the tenth year—the tin 
wedding—and here it is 
apparent to those assem- 
bled to greet them that for 
the young couple life has 
unfolded its meaning, and 
they are easily and natur 
ally learning to take their 
share of its work and find- 
ing their place in the 
world. The past decade 
may have dealt very gen- 
tly with them, but never- 
theless the girl bride has 
developed into a woman, 
and in training the young 
lives growing up about 
her, and in interests and 
duties of the world out 
side of her home, has 
found her vocation, and 
is growing gracefully into 
her calling of gentle wo- 
manhood, making her in- 
fluence felt in both do- 
mestic and social spheres. 

In a like way the groom 
of ten years back has de- 
veloped with increasing 
responsibilities as a father 
and citizen into ripening 
manhood, and is doing his 
part in life's work and for 
the world’s progress. 

It may not be easy at 
this anniversary to gather 
all the original bridal par- 
ty. Their lines may be 
cast in distant homes, or 
some may have gone be- 
yond human summons, 
but the host and hostess 
and the friends who meet 
are still too young to be 
saddened by unhappy 
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Fig. 2.—Gown wita Botero Front anp FuLi 
Vest 


For back, pattern, and description see No. IL. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


memories, and are usually eager and ready to muke a live 
ly festivity out of the tin-wedding celebration. 

Omitting as is usual the intermediate anniversaries— 
although the anniversary of the fifteenth year is some- 
times observed as the crystal—there comes, after a long 
interval, the silver-wedding day of the twenty-fifth year, 
when perbaps the silver may be showing in the hair of the 
maturing couple, and at the commemoration the grown 
sons and daughters may take the place of former ushers 
and bridemaids, and assist in the duty of entertaining 
their parents’ guests. The twenty-five years will have 
brought many changes, but the compensation in what 
has been given for what has been taken is apt to be man 
ifest so pleasantly in the family group that all who as- 
semble to greet them cannot help feeling that the two 
who have shared the joys and sorrows of the quarter of a 
century have much to be grateful for and rejoice in. 

Finally, last of all to be generally celebrated is the 
golden wedding, in the fiftieth year of married life, and 
the pair who have lived together in peaceful, happy wed 
lock for such a length of time may well seem almost 
sacred to those who gather to congratulate them on their 
prolonged union. 
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For description see pattern-eheet Supplement. 


Although here sad thoughts must arise in the minds of 
many—those who realize that, at the best, the aged couple 
cannot be much longer so united in life, or who observe 
with sorrow the many gaps in the places of guests who 
were wont to be seen at former celebrations—yet they 
who are the centre of the company are themselves, as a 
rule seemingly contented with their lot and happy in hav- 
ing gathered about them so many of the friends that are 
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left. Indeed, such is the sweet serenity in the faces of 
the old couple that all who approach them to take their 
aged fingers in a warm grasp of hearty congratulation are 
reassured, and know that whatever may come these two, 
whose lives are so nearly spent, will accept it quietly and 
resiguedly as for the best 

With such feelings do we observe the various wedding 
anniversaries, and now let us consider the manner of ob 
serving them in entertainments given in their commemo 
ration. 

The function which is at present most popular for cel- 
ebrating any one of the wedding anniversary days, when 
others besides the near relatives and very intimate friends 
are invited to share in its observance, is a reception to 
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which all the friends and acquaintances on the hostess’s 


visiting-list are invited. This large entertainment may be 
preceded by a dinner party for a limited number of inti 
mate friends and relatives, or it may be followed by such 
a dinner, or by a dance, or in summer be turned into a 
lawn party and celebrated out-of-doors. Where a small 
festivity is to be given in commemoration of the day, any 
form of entertainment may be chosen that the hostess 
prefers—a card party, a luncheon, dinner, or supper par- 
ty, or any of the entertainments that are at the time in 
vogue. We will, however, take it for granted that the 
festivity is to be a reception, the invitations for which 
are engraved on note-paper and worded in the following 
style: 


819 


aL GALLERY, Lonpon.—[See Pace 817.} 


Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Webb 
At Home 
Thuraday afternoon, January seventh, 
from four until seven o’cloc 
12 West 4ist Street. 
Wooden Wedding. 


1891 1896 


An acceptance or regret is not necessary for such an in 
vitation, and no acknowledgment of it need be made by 
a person receiving one until the day of the entertainment, 
when, at any reception, those who attend should leave 
their visiting-cards, and those who are unable to attend 
should send them addressed to the host and hostess, and 
after a proper length of time every one invited to the re- 
ception should make an after-call on the hostess 
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The reception may take place in the even 
ing instead of the afternoon, the hours 
receiving then being usually from eight un 
til half past ten, and all wearing full even 


ing dress ut ntlemen the regulation dress 
suit. with white waistcoat, white gloves and 
tie. and ladies décolleté evening gowns. In 
the afternoon, at such affairs, the proper 
costume is street or reception dress—for the 
gentlemen, including the host, black frock 
coat, dark gray trousers, black, white, or tan 
wWalstcoal and for the ladies reception or 
walking gowns, with hats or bonnets, with 
the exception of the hostess and other ladies 
receivit who wear high-necked light re 
ceiving dresses 

In details of arrangements the afternoon 
and evening receptions are similar. A ca- 
terer is usually put in charge, and provides 


the awning and carpet for the front door, 
the guests to enter and 
leave their carriages, the waiters, man to an 
pounce the guests to the host and hostess at 
the drawing-room door, and the supper, with 
ill the appointments of china, silver, glass 


the men to 


Lssist 


eu If the reception takes place in the af 
ternoon, contrary to the etiquette for ordi 
nary afternoon affairs, the host always re 
ceives with his wife, standing by her in a 
conspicuous place in the drawing - room, 
while about them are grouped the bride- 
maids of the original wedding, the grown 


daughters, or lady friends or relatives 
As at any reception, the guests on entering 


leave their cards in the hall, and, if they re 


move them, their wraps in the dressing 
rooms provided for them Together or 
ilone, as they happen to come to the recep 


tion, the guests enter the drawing-room, are 
wnnounced to the host and hostess and re- 
celving party, and alt 
seek their friends and engage in pleasant 
chat with them. In due time they partake 
of refreshments, which are served either 


r greetings are free to 


from one large table spread with all the dif 
ferent viands, about which they sit infor 
mally, while the waiters or their escorts 


serve them, or the supper is served in 


courses to the-yruests seated at little tables 
The usual menu includes bouillon or con 
sommeé, oysters creamed or fancifully pre 
pared with some rich sauce, or lobster New 
burg, sandwi 


fTve 


j 
hes roiis 


salads, croquettes, 
ices, cake, « bonbons, and any suitable 
cold drinks 

After the repast the guests may enjoy 
another half-hour’s con with their 
friends before they bid adieu to the host 
and hostess; and having donned their wraps, 
are ushered out of the house by the waiter 
at the door 


verse 


During the hours of the reception there is | 


music to enliven the occasion, the musicians 
playing behind a screen, arranged to hide 
them from view, either in the hall or draw 
ing-room; flowers are used profusely in 
decoration, and gas or candle light in abun- 
dance adds brilliancy to the scene 

But besides all these features, which are 
common to any reception, there are a few de 
tails that distinguish a reception of this kind 

Over the place where the married couple 
stand to receive there is a floral device with 
the years of the original wedding and the 
anniversary woven into it in flowers, and on 
the refreshment table should be a large wed 
ding or bride cake with the years in the 
frosting. A piece of wedding-cake should 
be presented to each guest, as at a wedding, 
in a small box tied with ribbon, on which 
the dates are done in steel, silver, or gilt. 
The bride of the past may wear some of her 
original attire, and if she has preserved it, 
and can have it arranged to accord with the 
prevalent style, her wedding gown with her 
wedding veil, arranged gracefully on her 
head, off the face. Of course, as many of the 
origival bridal party as can be summoned 
should be present, and the minister who per- 
formed the ceremony, who, if the anniversary 
is not too formal an affair, may make a short 
address and prayer. At a small informal 
celebration, or at a dinner, ete., speeches 
should be made, healths drunk, verses pre- 
pared and read, and anything done that will 
appropriately celebrate the occasion and add 
to its enjoyment. If there is dancing after 
the ceremonious part of the entertainment is 
over, all present should join in a lively Vir- 
ginia reel, the couple in whose honor the 
day is celebrated leading off, followed by 
their bridal party, family, and friends, at the 
end all joining hands and singing together, as 
a fitting climax to the occasion, ‘* Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

At any of the anniversaries the flowers 
used in decoration should resemble those 
appropriate for a wedding, except at the 
celebration of the fiftieth year—the golden 
wedding—when the floral decorations should 
be suggestive of ripeness and culmination. 
In the fall, autumn leaves, golden-rod, and 
sheaves of wheat are charming, and at other 
times of year full-blown roses, palms, and 
ivy are appropriate for this commemoration 
At this last anniversary, also, it is permissible 
to have present in the receiving party all 
the children and grandchildren and great 
grandchildren, even to the very little people, 
for above all else is this occasion notable as 
a family gathering, and about its oldest 
representatives the family, with all its mem 
bers and branches, should assemble and be 
grouped. 

The guests should have ready some plea- 
sant little speech of congratulation to offer 
with their greeting to the host and Lostess, 
and the entertainers themselves should have 
gracious acknowledgments on their tongues’ 
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| ends to show that they are appreciative of 
| the kindness and good-will shown them. 

Naturally the question of presenting gifts 
to the married couple is one that arises at 

| the receipt of an invitation to one of these 
anniversary entertainments, but it has grad- 
| ually become an established custom that, ex- 
cept with the family and intimate friends, 
the sending or presentation of such gifts is 
unnecessary, and whether such a form as 
‘no presents ’ is engraved or written on the 
invitation or not, casual friends need feel no 
obligation to send them. In the family gath- 
ering, however, the gifts appropriate to the 
anniversary often make one of the pleasant- 
| est features of the celebration, and on the 
| first two occasions anything is in order, from 
| a set of furniture to clothes-pins, and kitchen 
tins and pots and pans, evoking much merri- 
ment in the presentation. At the later an- 
niversaries the family and near friends send 
some appropriate token of the day with lov- 
ing greeting and thought. 

It is perhaps needless to add that flowers 
are a gift which any one may send on these 
anniversaries, and most charmingly may such 
a gift be presented in something suggestive 
of the reunion, as in a fancy tin flower-pot, 
a silver vase, a gilt basket, etc., or they may 
be sent simply tied with a ribbon, always 
conveying a sweet expression of thought 
and interest from their sender to the recipi- 
ents 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT “I.” 


N The Husband of One Wife, Mrs. Venn’s 
heroine says, ‘‘I like talking about my- 
self, but one has to be very interesting to 
dare to do it.” 
Certainly every one likes to talk about 
| himself 
interest to each one of us, although we are 
not all as honest with ourselves as was Vic 
toria Goldenour, and acknowledge our weak 
ness. Norare we clear-sighted enough to ap 
preciate the truth that she recognizes—that 





That is a subject of never-failing | 


one must indeed be unusually interesting 


not to bore one’s friends by talking about 

one’s self. One of the most entertaining men 

I know is one who never talks of his own 

affairs. Said a young girl: ‘‘I can never 

make Mr. E talk about himself, and I 

believe that is one reason I like him. I am 
| consumed with curiosity to find out some 
thing about him—his life, his temper, etc. 
But if I make any inquiries of him he an 
swers just my question exactly, and offers no 
more information, but changes the subject 
to something which he seems to think more 
agreeable—my humble self, for instance. I 
find him interesting just because I do not 
know everything about him, and because he 
| never bores me.” 

Has this man found that the secret of be 
ing a social success is to be ever interested 
in other people and their affairs, and to nev 
er intrude one’s self; that to be universally 
agreeable one must not allow himself to 
look often on his own things, but also on 
the things of others? Who does not know 
what it is to be dismally bored by one 
who talks only of things which concern him 
self alone, and who takes no interest in the 
conversation into which he cannot drag a 
capital I? He is the man who makes all 
roads lead to Rome, and his Rome is him- 
self. If a good story is told, he does not wait 
for the laugh occasioned by the anecdote to 
subside before saying, ** I can tell you some- 
thing better than that which happened to 
me.” If the subject of different creeds is in- 
troduced, he instantly supplies an ‘‘J be- 
lieve” so and*so. As if it makes any partic- 
ular difference to the world at large what he 
believes! 

This everlasting talk of self! Victoria 
Goldenour was right. ‘‘One must be very 
interesting to dare to do it.” And to whom 
are we very interesting, except to those who 
love us best? And we may weary even these 
by continual forgetfulness of them in our 
absorption in our own affairs. A safe rule 
to observe is not to talk of one’s personal 
experiences, thoughts, or feelings unless 
some one may be made the better or happier 
by hearing them. 
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It is so because it strikes at the cause of 
the Clogged, Irritated, Inflamed, Sluggish, or 
Overworked PORE. 

Sold throughout the world. Porrer Devo ap Cugn- 
icant ComroraTtron, Sole . 

ag~ “ How to Prevent Pimples,” 4 pages, illus., free. 
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furnished to you when you ask for 


the best and most fashionable writ- 





ing-paper. 
Sold by all fashionable stationers ; 


your choice of 500 different styles. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 


For delicate cooking use 


Lichig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


Gives strength and delicions flavor to all 
delicate aa 
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| BEST INVESTMENT 
ON EARTH!! 





| SILENT SPEEDY 


They earn more money, in 
| proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 

human ingenuity. 


1 SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 





SILVER PLATE THAT WEARS. 


The « . 
2 1847 Se 
mark Br OS. 


| on spoons, forks, etc., is a guar- 
antee of quality the world over. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








Harper's New Catalogue 
Thoroughly revised, classified, 


and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 











Rae's Lucca Oil 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


Established 1836. 


The Perfection of Olive Oil ; 
ae ee 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most 
adiinoms of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. : 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
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APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 


women.’ 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


In universal use. 














